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SKETCHES OF ENGLISH ARTISTS. 
NO, IIL. 


JOHN BRAHAM. 


One of the most remarkable singers of his time, and one of 
the greatest ornaments of the English stage, was born in London, 
in 1777. When scarcely seven years old, Braham became a pupil 
of Leoni, the professor and vocalist, and the original Don Carlos 
in Sheridan’s Duenna. Leoni—whose real name was Levi— 
when a boy, was engaged by Garrick and brought out in a 
musical entertainment at Drury Lane called The Enchantress, 
the music written by a well-known character named Handel 
Smith, who was called “Handel” from his intimacy with the 
author of the Messiah. The boy Braham made such astonishing 

rogress under the instruction of Leoni, that at the age of ten, 
in 1787, he made his first appearance on the stage, at the 
Royalty Theatre, as Cupid in an occasional piece called The 
Birthday, written in honour of the anniversary of Queen Char- 
lotte, consort of George the Third. The Royalty Theatre was 
under the management of John Palmer—Gentleman Palmer as 
he was called—who afterwards died suddenly at Drury Lane 
while performing in the Stranger. The first public vocal display 
of young Braham was in the air “Gentle God, whose sacred 
powers,” an invocation to Hymen, composed by Carter, the 
author of several beautiful ballads, among which we need only 
mention “O Nanny, wilt thou gang with me.” At this time, 
Braham had a voice of extraordinary sweetness and compass, 
and could already execute florid music with the greatest fluency 
and the most perfect ease. In Dr. Arne’s bravura song “The 
Soldier tir'd,” he was always enthusiastically applauded ; when 
singing this song, Braham used to appear on the stage in a 
soldier’s coat, which was much too large for him, and never 
failed to excite the merriment of the audience. 

This occurred exactly sixty-seven years ago. How many 
of all those thousands who then applauded and laughed are now 
living? Perhaps not one, while the hero of our sketch is still 

een and flourishing, hale and hearty, happy and full of life. 

at various vicissitudes of fortune must Braham have witnessed 
in his time! What changes since public fame first opened to 
him have happened in arts and science, in manners “domestic 
and foreign,” and in politics, He has lived and flourished under 
four successive reigns—George III., George IV., William IV., 
and Victoria—and has, perhaps, seen the greatest revolutions of 
which ‘history makes mention. But Braham never meddled in 
politics; art was his sole pursuit. From the moment he first 
attracted public attention, Braham became a special favourite 
with the nobility, and his intimacy with their Majesties George 
III, George IV., and William IV. is matter of notoriety. It 
has been said of him “that he was a prince among artists as 
well as an artist among princes.” 

Having lost his master Leoni, who left England in 1789, 

raham placed himself under the tuition of a Mr. Davis, with 
whom he prosecuted his studies advantageously. In a short 
time, he so grounded himself in music and singing, 
that he was enabled to take pupils, and became the master of 
several of his fellow students who had begun to learn at the 
same time as himself. It is even recorded that some time 
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‘before Leoni went on the continent, young Braham actually 
taught his own master how to sing some of Dr. Arne’s songs, so 
much even then was thought of his taste and style. 

Among the earliest and best friends of Braham were the 
munificent merchants Abraham and Benjamin Goldsmid, who 
perceived his talents, and took him under their especial pro- 
tection. Braham was in no small degree indebted for his 
subsequent career as an artist to those kind patrons, and never 
py of them to this day without expressing his admiration of 
their generosity. 

In the latter end of the year 1789, Braham’s voice broke, and 
he applied himself with assiduity to the study of the pianoforte, 
taking lessons, among others, from Clementi and Dussek. He 
soon became a proficient on the instrument, and acquired a neat 
and ready execution. But he did not neglect his voice at this 
critical juncture. By the most careful attention it soon recovered 
its strength and quality and Mr. Ashe, the flute-player, having 
accidentally heard Braham, advised him to accept an engagement 
for the Bath theatre, which he could procure. Braham accord- 
ingly went to Bath, and while there took lessons from Rauzzini, 
an Italian teacher and vocalist, the Velutiof hisday. This artist, 
from his superior dramatic powers, was called the Italian Garrick. 
It is related of him that, at the end of the Death of Montezuma, 
he acted so naturally that Garrick, who was present at the per- 
formance, came behind the scenes and embraced him. Indepen- 
dently of his musical and dramatic abilities, Rauzzini, we are told, 
possessed a fund of ésprit, and many amusing anecdotes are cited 
of his wit and humour. He had so great an affection for Braham 
that his house and table were always at his command, and he 
paid Braham for every concert at which he sang—an unusual 
proceeding for a master. 

In a few years, Braham made such advances in the art of 
singing under Rauzzini, that he began himself to give lessons in 
Bath ; and in 1795 he obtained as a pupil Lady Nelson; then 
Mrs. Nelson, who was desirous of learning Italian songs to please 
her husband, Captain Nelson, afterwards the celebrated 
admiral. The fame of the young and rapidly rising tenor soon 
spread to London, and Stephen Storace, the composer, went ex- 
ged to Bath to hear him, and engaged him for Drury Lane 

heatre in the spring of 1796, to make his début in Storace’s 
opera of Mahmoud. The composer, however, died before Braham 
appeared at the end of the season. 

So great was the success achieved by Braham at Drury Lane, 
that in 1797 we find him engaged at the King’s Theatre, (the 
Italian Opera in the Haymarket,) singing with the famous 
Mad. Banti and the celebrated tenor, Viganoni in Zemira and 
Azor. Our young English singer alternated the first male parts— 
which, at that time, except in Mozart’s operas, were always 
tenors—with Viganoni, during the first season of his engagement, 
but was afterwards retained as sole primo tenore. 

Resolved upon visiting France and Italy to gain greater ex- 
perience in his Braham went to Paris with the intention of 
remaining only a few days. He, however, stayed eight months, 
and gave several concerts, the first of which was held at the 
Elysée-Bourbon, under the immediate patronage of Madame 
Josephine, wife of General Napoleon Bonaparte. The price of 
admission was one louis-d’or. During his sojourn at Paris, 
Braham was offered a lucrative engagement at the Italian Ope 
which, however, he declined, being resolved not to be dive 





‘from his principal object in leaving England, which was to 
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proceed to Italy, aud prosecute his studies under the best 
masters. 

When Braham gave his first concert at Paris—which we 
have just said was under the patronage of Madame Josephine 
Bonaparte—he received a communication from General Bona- 
parte, in which that illustrious captain expressed his regret that 
he would be unable to attend the performance. On the same 
day, the hero of Marengo quitted Paris for Egypt, and seized 
upon Malta en passant, Braham was intimately acquainted 
with Jerome Bonaparte, the brother of Napoleon, a simple 
citoyen, with whom he used frequently to play whist. On one 
occasion, alluding to the political differences between France and 
England, Jerome Bonaparte, with perfect coolness and simpli- 
city, addressed our hero as follows:—“Citizen Braham, my 
brother the General is determined to invade and conquer Eng- 
land. No power on earth can prevent it. England must fall, 
and London be laid in ruins. But, mon cher ami, do not be 
frightened. Pray give me your address—the place and number 
of your house in London—and I promise you I will occupy it 
myself, and take care of it for you. Citizen Braham, don’t be 
frightened.” Citizen Braham was not frightened. He liked 
Jerome Bonaparte, in spite of his rhodomontade, and Jerome 
had a great regard for Braham, although he was an Englishman. 
This scene took place in the house of Madame Montansier, 
directress of the Théftre de Montansier (Palais Royal) 

Braham soon after left Paris for Italy, and was not long in 
the “land of song” before he obtained an engagement. His 
first appearance in an Italian theatre was at the Pergola, 
Florence, in an opera called The Return of Ulysses, composed by 
Basili, in which Braham played the part of Ulysses. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the Telemachus was upwards of six feet high, 
and the Ulysses being barely five foot three, when father and 
son came on there was a general titter throughout the house. 
But the singing of the English tenor speedily excited admi- 
ration, and Braham’s success was unquestionable. While at 
Florence, Braham was introduced to the celebrated tenor David, 
the Rubini of his day, who when asked to name the best tenor 
in Italy, replied, with equal wit and modesty, “Dopo di me, il 
Inglese”—* After me, the Englishman.” A great compliment, 
however, was intended. 

From Florence Braham went to Milan, where he met his 
countrywoman, Mrs. Billington, This renowned vocalist was 
then married. to a M. Fleissont, who was so exceedingly 
tenacious of his wife’s celebrity, that he could not endure 
that she should encounter the slightest rivalry or oppo- 
sition. Mrs, Billington and Braham were engaged to appear 
together in a new opera, composed by Nasolini. Nasolini 
was an ardent worshipper of set Bn of which Mrs. Bil- 
lington’s husband took advantage. While the composer was 
writing the songs for Braham, Fleissont was with him early 
every morning, and plied him with wine until he was unable to 
collect a thought or to put pen to paper. With great difficulty 
Nasolini was enabled to write a song and duet in the opera, 
which was called J? Trionfa di Claria. During all this time 
rehearsals were held in the theatre, and the manager, who daily 
applied for Braham’s song, was put off with trifling excuses. 
Things could not go on in this manner, and at length Braham’s 
anger was excited. He was determined to have his triumph 
as well as Claria, and succeeded to admiration. It was the 
custom of Mrs, Billington to try her song four or five times at 
the rehearsal, with all the cadences and ornaments she meant to 
introduce, Braham listened attentively to these, and learned 
by memory every passage and roulade. Nasolini, at last, sent 
the act and duet, where Braham had to sing immediately before 
the entrée of the prima donna. Our hero accomplished his 
plan with the greatest success, and in the course of the air 
introduced, in succession, every one of Mrs, Billington’s cadences 
which he had heard at therehearsals, When the lady herself came 
on to sing, she was so excited and enraged, that she failed to 
produce the slightest effect. In consequence of the drunkenness 
and neglect of Nasoliai, the opera was produced in a mutilated 
state, and there was no grand scena for the tenor. The public wera 
dissatisfied, and the opera was not allowed to proceed to the end. 
The manager, Gherardi, who came forward to apologise, was 





hooted off. On the following day, however, he issued an an- 
nouncement to the public, dt in a most humble manner, 
promising, that, at the next performance, the whole of the opera 
should be given, and that “Citizen Braham”—it was during the 
time of the Republic—would sing a grand scena written expressly 
for the occasion. Fortunately for the impresario, Braham was 
gifted with an excellent memory, and could sing the most diffi- 
cult music at first sight, so that in a few hours’ study he was 
enabled to make himself quite familiar with the new composition. 
Both tenor and prima donna this time met with the most flatter- 
ing reception, and were tumultuously applauded in their several 
erformances. In after times, Mrs. Billington and Braham 
requently alluded to this anecdote in England, and referred with 
infinite satisfaction to their reminiscences of Milan, the unhappy 
manager, Gherardi, and the sottish composer, Nasolini. 

About this time Mrs. Billington was engaged at Covent 
Garden, under the direction of Mr. Harris. She was in the 
zenith of her power, and possessed a voice of extraordinary 
power and beauty. In an Italian bravura which she introduced 
in one of her performances, she used to take Gin alt with the 
utmost ease. The same feat is recorded of Signora Sinclari, a 
vocalist of reputation in the time of Mozart, who transcribed 
some of the most remarkable passages she was accustomed to 
execute. 

From Milan, Braham went to Genoa, where he sang with 
Marchesi, the Veluti of his day, in the opera of Lodoiska, for 
thirty consecutive nights. At Genoa he studied composition 
under Isola. While staying here Braham had to submit to a 
great deal of inconvenience in consequence of the city being 
besieged by the English under Lord Keith. He applied to 
General Massena for permission to leave Genoa, and was in- 
formed that on a particular day he would obtain an answer; but 
before the day arrived the English and Austrians had entered 
Genoa, and the French had quitted it, Massena had done all he 
could to prolong the siege, expecting that some good news would 
reach him from Bonaparte; and his expectations were not far 
wrong, since, a few days after the surrender of Genoa, he received 
an account of the victory of Marengo. 

At Leghorn Braham was introduced to Lord Nelson, who 
took great notice of him. Our hero visited the admiral’s resi- 
dence almost daily, and generally dined there twice a-week. 
After dinner he frequently sang duets with Lady Hamilton, who 
had a splendid voice, and a real taste for music. One day, at 
the request of Lord Nelson, Braham tried over a march on the 
piano, which the hero of the Nile intended should be his funeral 
march. While he was ng , General Abercrombie was an- 
nounced; but Nelson told Braham not to leave the room, and 
requested him to continue his performance. The two illustrious 
commanders meanwhile walked up and down the saloon and 
carried on an animated conversation in an under tone. At that 
moment Braham could hardly have felt the presentiment that 
he was destined, not long after, to compose the “Death of 
Abercrombie,” and the “Death of Nelson,” which during a long 
series of years he has sung to hundreds of thousands of his 
countrymen. 

Braham did not proceed, as he had desired and intended, to 
Naples. His engagements in the North of Italy were too nume- 
rous and lucrative to admit of his paying a visit to that pic- 
turesque abode of fishermen and lazzaroni, From Leghorn he 
went to Venice. It was here that Cimarosa began to compose 
his last opera, Artemisia, for Braham ; but, like Storace with 
regard to Mahmoud, the celebrated Italian Musician died before 
the work was completed. Our English tenor took part in the 
funeral service of the composer with Naldi, and by his pathos 
and expression profoundly affected the audience, As there are 
some who are sceptical as to the fact of Cimarosa having com- 
posed his last opera expressly for Braham, we extract the fol- 
lowing characteristic letter, which has immediate reference to 
the subject, and will at once set the question at rest :— 


To the Editor of the MaEstno. 


“Srr,—In reading an account of Cimarosa in the papers of the day, 
I thought the following communication might not be unacceptable to 
the musical world. I think it was about the year 1800 I wag engaged 
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at the Fenice, at Venice. Cimarosa was the composer of a new opera 
(his last) called Artemisia; the libretto by Il Conte Collerco. I was 
with the illustrious compositore almost every day. He was evidently 
dying, though full of wit, spirits, and repartee. He took a great 
quantity of cicuta, The mistress of the house in which he resided called 
one morning, and begged he would pray to the saint of her parish, as- 
suring him he was very powerful. Cimarosa thanked her exceedingly, 
bnt said he was afraid it would be of no use, as not belonging to her 
parish the saint would, very probably, pay no attention to him. He knew 
his time was come, and prepared for death, and died like a good Catholic 
and sincere Christian. The part of Tenore Principale he had written 
for me, but, never having heard me sing, he composed the principal arias 
merely from what he had heard of me from others; and surely never was 
music better adapted. He wrote for me a beautiful scena, con coro, that 
had a wonderful effect, it was so delightfully instrumented. I regret I 
could not get a copy of it. ‘Ihe copyist was so outrageously exacting 
in his demands that I was obliged to leave Venice without the aria. 
Poor Cimarosa left the opera of Artemisia unfinished. Mayer, the cele- 
brated German composer, was requested to finish it, but he, from real 
modesty, refused. The opera was performed in its unfinished state. 
The music was applauded to the very echo, mingled with the tears of 
the audience. Unfortunately the poem was very mediocre. I assisted 
at Cimarosa’s funeral, sung a song, and in a quartetto composed by 
Bertoni. A funeral movement was performed, and, in the midst of the 
most solemn and soul-striking harmonies, little snatches of musical 
phrases, taken from celebrated operas of the composer—from the 
Orazzi, Ulysse, and Matrimonio—were heard from some wind instru- 
ments placed in a distant part of the church: subdued in pianissimo— 
seeming to come from the clouds—they had a startling and unearthly 
effect. My heart trembled and tears started from my eyes. Little did 
I then think it would be my fate to sing in the last immortal operas of 
two of the greatest composers—Cimarosa and Weber.—I am, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, 
“GIOVANNI BRAHAM.” 
*Tenore, ma scrivo con molto umilita un Inglese.” 


This letter was published in the Maestro, a musical journal 
which was born and died in the year 1844. 

On his journey homewards to London, Braham sang at Trieste 
and Hamburgh, and accepted an engagement at Covent Garden 
theatre. He made his first appearance in a new opera, called 
Chains of the Heart, written by Prince Hoare, the music by 
Reeve and Mazzinghi, with a success that is even now 


remembered. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 








REVIEWS. 


“A TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT AND Fua@un.” By L. Cherubini. 
(Novello’s “Library for the Diffusion of Musical Knowledge.’’) 
Translated by Mrs. Cowden Clarke. J. Alfred Novello. 


Aurnoven the Treatise on Counterpoint and Fugue was only partially 
the work of the late Cherubini, and was prepared for publication by his 
pupil, M. Halévy, who (according to good authority) wrote the 
majority of the musical examples, it is still a work of great value and 
interest to musical students. Its appearance in Novello’s Library for 
the Diffusion of Musical Knowledge must, therefore, be welcomed as a 
gratifying fact. The present edition is not only to be recommended on 
account of its being remarkably cheap; but it is got up neatly, with 
correctness, and in a very convenient form for those who are anxious to 
make themselves acquainted with the examples, and compare them with 
the precepts of the master. Our general opinion of the Treatise on 
a and Fugue, and of M. Halévy’s share in its composition, 
having n stated more than once, it is unnecessary to enter into 
further details. The announcement of the new edition issued by Mr. 
Novello, and an acknowledgment of the advantages it offers to the 
musical public, are all that is required. 

A word, however, is due to Mrs. Cowden Clarke for her careful and 
sometimes even too literal translation, and for the short but interesting 
memoir of Cherubini which she has compiled from the biography of 
M. Fétis, first published in Za Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris, a 
translation of which appeared in the Musical World (1843.) 


“A Treatise on Crore AnD Cuorvs Sinerna.” By F. J. Fétis. 
Translated by the Rev. Thomas Helmore, M.A. 


Tats translation of the Chant en Cheur, appropriately dedicated to 
the Rev, Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Mus, Bac., Oxon., is ably made, Somes 





thing of the kind has long been wanted. Not that we are disposed to 
rate the labour of the learned and industrious Belgian critic and 
musician so very highly as Mr. Helmore appears to do; but that we 
think any hints from an intelligent foreigner, and especially one so well 
qualified as M. Fétis, on a matter of such universal interest as the 
choral worship of the Church, are entitled to attention and respect, and 
are certain to be read with interest. 

The treatise of M. Fétis is elementary, philosophical, and progressive. 
It comprises. course of instructions in the art of teaching choral 
singing in churches, including a series of observations and recom- 
mendations on the means of obtaining an efficient and well-balanced 
choir, and a large quantity of purely theoretical matter. The ten 
chapters into which it is divided treat respectively of the choice and 
classification of voices, the proportion of voices in the choir, the concord 
of voices in the unison or octave, the concord and exercise of the 
voices in harmony, the modifications of sound in regard to light and 
shade, the various accents or tonal qualities of voices, the pronunciation 
of words and Yocal articulation, vocalisation in chorus, the melodic, 
harmonic, and rhythmical phrases, and finally, of animation in singing. 
It may be easily believed that all these subjects have been discussed by 
M. Fétis in a lucid and masterly manner. We are inclined to doubt, 
however, whether the work can be made generally applicable and 
useful. There is too much in it for a manual, or a mere elementary 
book, and too little for a philosophical treatise. Nevertheless, we advise 
all who feel an interest in the subject to possess themselves of the 
volume, since by merely reading it attentively they cannot fail to add 
largely to their stock of information; while such as are inclined and 
have the gift might gather enough of valuable hints and a sufficient 
number of plans, starting-points, and gradual steps of progress, to 
enable them to produce something themselves, which, while less compre- 
hensive and elaborate, would be more readily handy and available. 

In any case Mr. Helmore, for the pains he has taken, is entitled to 
the thanks of the musical community, and especially of those congre- 
gations which look to the advancement of the choral service as a matter 
of infinite importance to the ends of religion. 


“ Novetio’s ANALYSIS OF VocaL Ruprments.” J. Alfred Novello, 


Tus is the “ treble” book of a useful set of analyses, by question 
and answer, which have already obtained considerable circulation in thé 
United Kingdom. As the motto suggests, it begins from “the rudi- 
ments,” and goes through each successive step progressively. The 
utility of the work is unquestionable, and its small size and convenient 
shape will further recommend it to the masses. 


“ CERISETTE”—Morceau de Salon—for the Pianoforte. Jules Brissac, 
Wessel and Co. 


A Livety, dashing, and sufficiently-brilliant movement in C major, 
easy to play, and showy into the bargain. It has a graceful episode in 
A fiat; and a kind of variation in the first theme, on which the Henri 
Herz style of passage of reiterated notes is cleverly employed. The 
author vl not gone to any popular opera for his themes, but has 
invented them himself—which is already a point in his favour, more 
especially since they are good and well contrasted. 


“Nor Yzr’—Song. Words by L.E.L. Music by Eliza Hughes. 
Rudall, Rose, and Carte. 


THE first subject of this ballad is graceful, and the interruption of 
the full cadence and’ imitation of the last phrase of the melody in the 
symphony (page 2) is extremely pretty. ‘The enharmonic transition, 
however, from the common chord of A flat to the dominant on B 
natural (page 3) is not happy; there is too much of E natural for a 
short ballad in E flat; and the return to the original key (page 4) is 
forced and ineffective. Had Miss Hughes, who is a pupil of the Royal 
Academy of Music, consulted us about the publication of this song, we 
should have said, “ Not yet”—decidedly. 


“Tar ORIGINAL QuaDRILLES.” For the Pianoforte. 
Mrs. Ambrose Merton. C. Londsdale, 


TuE title of these quadrilles is unfortunate, since they are by no 
means “original.” There isone pretty figure (No. 3—La Poule) ; but 
the rest is trivial and insipid. 


“Tr Bat Costumé.” Polka. By Mrs. Alexander Gibbs. 
Graddon and Gibbs. 


A LIvEty polka enough, and rhythmical, buf so full of typographical 
errors, that it would be as well to have them all re 


oti con mem apc 
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issuing another copy. The coloured portrait, too, of the composer 
(formerly Miss Graddon, the well-known singer), is neither a happy 
likeness, nor to be admired as a work of art. The polka is quite good 
enough, however, to make it worth the pains to scratch out the picture 
and rectify the errors of type. 


‘“‘ WHEN 0’ER THE MEADOWS GREEN" —({‘* Une Plainte.”) Song. 
By Eugéne Vivier. Wessel and Co. 

Tux above is an English version of the charming romance for voice 
and pianoforte, with horn obbligato, which, under the title of “ Une 
Plainte” was sung with such success by Madame Viardot Garcia at the 
recent concert of Mr. Benedict. The French words are full of senti- 
ment, and the translation has been made with ability, and is almost as 
well fitted to the music as the original. Our favourable opinion of 
“ Une Plainte” has more than once been expressed. There is a melan- 
choly about it which is the more expressive since it is utterly free from 
affectation. ‘The melody is one of the most plaintive which M. Vivier 
—whose tunes are always tinged with a certain hue of sadness, even 
where the themes are merry—has ever composed; and the pianoforte 
accompaniment is quaint, original, and musician-like. The horn obdligato 
is quite as interesting as the principal part, and the dialogue between 
the voice and instrument is managed with exquisite taste. It is long 
since a more attractive and beautiful song of its kind has come under 
our notice, 





~ “Rossrnt: ns Lirs anp Works,” is the title of a volume just 
brought out by the brothers Messrs. Escudier, authors of the Theore- 
tical and Historical Dictionary of Music, at M. Dentu’s, publisher and 
bookseller. This book, the most complete hitherto produced on the 
author of Guillaume Tell, is addressed both to musicians and the general 
reading public. It cannot fail to excite considerable curiosity in all 
classes, both on account of its original artistic appreciations and the 
numerous and interesting anecdotes with which it abounds. 

Rossery At M. Jutiten’s.—At the Marlborough police-office 
on Monday week, James Anderson, a well-dressed young man, 
twenty-one years of age, was brought before Mr. Hardwick, 
charged with burglariously breaking into the premises occupied 
by M. Jullien, 214, Regent-street, and stealing therefrom two 
silver cornets, two flutes, and other musical instruments, of the 
value of one hundred pounds, the property of Messrs. Chappel 
and Beale. The burglary was effected at an early hour on 
Sunday morning. The whole of the ey was identified. 
Inspector Lester, C division, informed the magistrate that the 
plan of operations in the committing of this burglary had been 
most cleverly contrived. A woman, with whom the prisoner 
cohabited, was placed in an adjoining street to the prosecutor’s, 
in a state of complete intoxication, and refused to walk to the 
station-house. Hawkes and another constable were therefore 
obliged to leave their beats and carry her, and during the 
absence of these constables the entry to the premises was effected, 
Hawkes heard something exceedingly suspicious as he left his 
beat, which he mentioned to Mr. Lester, who hastened back, 
fortunately just in time. The prisoner was committed for trial. 

No Sone, no Surprer.—When Fischer, the celebrated oboe- 
player, who was remarkable for the oddity of his manners, 

layed concertos at the grand concerts given at the Rotunda, in 
Dublin, sixty years ago, a noble lord, who had been enraptured 
with his talent, came up to him, and, after having complimented 
him, gave him a pressing invitation to sup with a party of dis- 
tinguished friends the following evening, adding, “You'll bring 
your oboe with you!” Fischer, who was a little nettled at that 
sort of invitation, hastily replied, “My lord, my oboe never 
sups !” 

WE regret to announce the death of Mr. Louis Schroeder, of 
Her Majesty’s private band, by a sudden attack of cholera. Mr. 
Schroeder was celebrated as a trombonist in George IV.’s band, 
and has been ever since in the employment of the Court. He 
leaves a large number of orphan children, who will be placed 
under the protection of the Royal Society of Musicians, their 
father having been a subscriber to that institution. Mr. Schroe- 
ie eldest son is a promising student at the Royal Academy of 

usic, 

M. JuLes pz Guimes, the fashionable professor and conductor, 
left London yesterday for Ostend, where he intends passing some 
time before returning to Brussels, 





QUARTET ASSOCIATION. 


Tue sixth and last concert, on the 13th instant, was well 
attended,. and the programme, though too long, was inte- 
resting :— 

Quartet No. 6, in D, MS. «tiie . 

Ottet in E flat, Op. 20 . : . . . 

Trio No, 4, in D, Op. 70 - - - - 

Tema con Variazioni, Violoncello, Sig. Piatti - 

Double Quartet No. 3, in E minor, Op. 87#- == 

We like Mr. Loder’s sixth quartet so much, that we should 
not be sorry to make acquaintance with its five predecessors, 
and with whatever number of successors it may chance to have, 
We remember very well a beautiful quartet of his in E flat, 
which used to be performed at the concerts of the Society of 
British Musicians ; but that, if we are not mistaken, was un- 
numbered. The present one, in D, is a very ingenious and cap- 
tivating work, and produced an undeniable impression upon the 
audience. There is great merit in each of the four movements ; 
but that which seemed to be most readily appreciated was the 
Andante con Dolore, inB minor,a quaint and charming inspiration, 
full of grace and tenderness. It was warmly applauded, and the 
quartet altogether was so successful that we may reckon upon 
hearing it again next year, if (as we hope) the Quartet Association 
resumes its “sittings” in Hanover Square. Mendelssohn’s oftet 
was played with great spirit, under the leadership of Mr. pe sa 
the other performers being Messrs, Sainton, Dando, and Al red 
Mellon Songg. Hill and Webb (violas), Piatti and Paque 
(violoncellos), The scherzo and jinale, however, were taken much 
too slow ; and there was a want of delicacy in detail throughout 
the entire performance. The double quartet of Spohr was better 
executed. This, both in style and plan, made an eable and 
instructive contrast to the ottet. M. Sainton led the first, 
Mr. Dando the second quartet. M. Sainton was supported by the 
members of the Quartet Association, Mr. Dando by the other 

entlemen (already named). The trio of Beethoven—which, as 

r. Macfarren has justly hinted, in his analytical programme, 
bears so strong an affinity to the pianoforte sonata in the 
same key (Op. 10)—was played with energy by Herr Pauer, 
Mr. Cooper, and Sig. Piatti; and the solo of the admirable 
Italian violoncellist proved an effective medium for displaying 
— of tone and expression in which he is unri- 
valied. 

The entertainment would have been all the better for the 
omission of one of the long pieces, Fancy a Philharmonic con- 
cert with four symphonies ! 








Mz. STERNDALE BENNETT has returned from Rotterdam, where, as 
one of the judges of the Society for the Advance of Music, he had been 
invited to attend the Great Music Festival. 

Dr. Liszt is at present at Brussels, whence he will return to 
Weimar. 

MADAME DE LA GRANGE is at 
from St. Petersburg, she stopped at 
considerable success. 

M. Horace Vernet, the celebrated historical painter, has accom- 
panied the French military expedition to Constantinople. 

Mz. G.J. VERSLEY, late of Sheffield, has been appointed organist of 
the Earl of Stamford and Warrington’s new church at Bowdon, near 
Manchester, 

JULLIEN has gone to his chdteau in Belgium, at Laaken, near 
Brussels, 

Herr RosEnuatn, the composer and pianist, and M. Jacquazt, the 
violoncellist, have returned to Paris. 

A Hint ror ovr TuxatrEs.—In the theatre at Munich a soluble 
glass was applied to the woodwork and scenery, for the purpose of 
preserving and, as far as possible, rendering them incombustible. The 
process was first suggested in Zhe Builder, many years ago. This 
glass was, in fact, a solution of free silica, in caustic alkali; and if the 
wood is properly seasoned there can be no doubt of the value of the 
application, especially if it was injected under pressure. Professor 
Wray’s researches into the silica beds of the lower chalk, prove that a 
solution of this nature could be obtained easily and economically ; and 
the advantages it offers certainly render its application desirable, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Tue fourth concert and the last of the present season took 
place on Saturday, the 8th inst., in the Hanover Square Rooms, 
which were crowded. We annex the programme :— 

PART I. 
Overture (MS.)—“Pagenstreicho” . . 
Selection from MS. Opera 
Fantasia— “Souvenir de Spa.” 

Mr. Schroeder ° ‘ ° 
Aria—“ Vanne, disse.” Miss Bignall A 
Duetto—“Vaghi colli.” Miss Buckland 

and Miss Whyte . : ° ° ° 
Part Song (MS. . AE peek ‘nd Sear le 
Concerto in D minor (1st movement). Piano- 

forte, Mr. John 8S. Stone . P 4 é 
Cavatina—‘“In questatomba.” Miss Freeman 
Recit. & Aria—“Se m/’abbandoni.” Miss 

Ellen Williams : a ‘ : ; 
Choral Fantasia. Pianoforte, Mr. Adlington 

PART II. 
Quartet—“Les Adieux de Raoul de Courcy.” 
Chorus (MS.)—“The Gipsy’s Life.” Alchymist. 
Recit & Aria— Che Fard.” Miss E. Trickett. 
Part Song (MS.)—‘“‘ Love’s Whisper.” 
Concerto. Violin, Mr. Loades . ‘ i 
Aria—“ Come Dolce.” Miss Eliza Hughes . 
Song with Chorus—Miss Ellen Williams 
Aria—“ Perché non ho.” Miss Tootell. 
Coro— Guglielmo Tell = 


*R. Harold. Thomas. 
*Charlotte Rowe, Assoc. 


"Violoncello, 


Servais. 
Meyerbeer. 


Winter. 
*Eliza A. Hughes. 


Mozart. 
Beethoven. 


Mercadante. 
Beethoven. 


Moscheles and Mayseder, 
* Bolton 

Gluck. 

*J, Parry Cole. 

De Beriot. 

Rossini. 

* Charlotte Carbery. 
Donizetti. 

‘ . « Rossini, 

* Students. 

We approve of the above selection, since it enabled the students 
to “exhibit,” and thus helped to carry out the only object which 
the institutors of these concerts can possibly be supposed to have 
had in view. If the new compositions were none of them 
striking, and if the instrumental performances were none of 
them first-rate, they at least betokened diligence, and diligence 
is the mother of progress. At any rate, the friends and patrons 
of the institution were enlightened, and being enlightened were 
probably satisfied, if not absolutely in ecstasies with their young 
protégés. , 

Mr. R. Harold Thomas (pupil of Mr. C. Potter for composition 
and of Mr. W. 8. Bennett for the piano) has more than once 
appeared as composer at the concerts of the Academy. His 
overture—anglicised, Zhe Frolics of a Page—is lively, and 
though the instrumentation is not brilliant it is careful. The 
selection from Miss Charlotte Rowe’s Enchanted Isle consisted of 
three choruses, several recitatives,an air with concertina obbligato, 
another air with harp obbligato, and a third air with no obbligato— 
or “obligato,” as it is printed in the programmes, although there 
is an Italian professor in the Academy, who doubtless begins his 
instructions with a course of orthography. The airs have the 
most merit, since in -writing Miss Rowe is at present not 

eatly advanced. The first, “No, no, no,” was well sung by 
Aiss Adelaide Attfield (pupil of Sig. Crivelli), the concertina 
obbligato being performed by the compositress, who appears to 
be an adept on that dulcet instrument, now in such high favour 
with the author of Modern German Music, Recollections and 
Criticisms—perhaps because it may be regarded as a “freakish” 
instrument. The next air, “Ah! king of my heart,” was sun 
by the same young lady, and the harp obbligato was pos Fae 
to Miss Vinning e S.) Miss Freeman gave the third air, “I go,” 
very carefully. Mr. Schroeder (pupil of Mr. Lucas) improves in 
the mechanism of the violoncello, but does not gain in warmth 
of style or quality of tone. Moreover, the fantasia of M. Ser- 
vais is little better than rubbish. The air from Lobert le Diable 
was rendered with sentiment, though without power, by Miss 
mae (pupil of Sig. Negrini); while Misses Buckland and 
Whyte (pupils of Sig Garcia) in the pretty duet from Winter’s 
Rape of Proserpine were quite as tame as the music, The part- 
song of Miss Eliza Hughes (pupil of Mr. Macfarren) is graceful, 
but fared but ill at the hands, or rather the voices of the 
executants. Mr. Stone, (pupil of Mr.C. Potter) showed promise 
in the very grand and passionate first movement of Mozart’s 
finest concerto for the piano. Miss Freeman, by her quiet and 





unaffected reading of the contralto air, “In questa tomba os- 
cura,” proved herself capable of understanding the music of 
Beethoven. This young lady and Miss Ellen Williams, who 
sang the recitative and air from Mercadante’s forgotten opera, 
Nicotri, with remarkable cleverness, are among the most steadily 
improving of the Academy students. Mr. Adlington (pupil of 
Mr. W. H. Holmes) played the pianoforte part of Beethoven's 
Choral Fantasia with great firmness, but the time throughout 
was too slow. The principal vocal parts in this imaginative 
work were faintly sustained by Misses Spiller, — and 
Trickett (pupils of Sig. Crivelli), Mr. J. F. Goodban, Mr. 
G. Dolby (Sig. Crivelli), and Walter Bolton (pupil of Mr. Cox); 
so that the general performance was ineffective. 

The quartet for voice, pianoforte, harp, and violin, entitled Les 
Adieux de Raoul de Courcy, is an imitation of something of the 
same kind by Blangini. ere is hardly enough in it, we think, 
to have exercised the united wits of two composers; but that is 
the business of MM. Moscheles and Mayseder, not ours. It was 
inefficiently performed. The “voice”’—Miss Banks (pupil of 
Mad. Ferrari)—was weak ; and the violin—Mr. Egerton (pupil 
of M. Sainton)—scratchy (“scrannel,” if the author of Modern 
German Music, Recollections and Criticisms will allow us the use 
of the word). The pianoforte—Miss Spiller (pupil of Mr. C. 
Potter)—and the harp—Miss Vinning (K. S., pupil of Mr. J. B. 
Chatterton)—were much better; but the was “doubtful.” 
The chorus from The Alchymist of Mr. Bolton (pupil of Mr. Lucas) 
is not very good, nor was it very well executed, although Messrs. 
G. Dolby and W. Bolton took commendable pains with the solo 
parts. The beautiful air from Gluck’s Orfeo, and its impressive 
recitative are, at present, beyond the powers of Miss Trickett, 
who will doubtless sing it more effectively when she has = 
gressed a little further. The part song of Mr. J. Parry Cole 
(pupil of Mr. Lucas) would be better if it were clearer, and vice 
versa. It was sung out of tune, moreover, which did not improve 
it. Mr. Loades (pupil of M. Sainton) played the concerto of 
De Beriot famously. Here is a young-gentleman-violinist of 
decided promise, who, if well cared for, has a chance of becoming 
a real credit to the Academy. The air from Jancredi tested the 
powers of Miss Hughes unfavourably. She must work at it again, 
in the solitude of her study. We observed nothing remarkable 
in the song and chorus from the Arcades of Miss Charlotte Car- 
bery (pupil of Mr. Lucas). They are “arcades ambo,” to all in- 
tents and purposes. Why did Miss Tootell (pupil of Sig. Negri) 
select so difficult an air as that from Donizetti’s Zuwcia—or rather 
why did her master_select it for her? These Italian bravura 
songs are not for beginners. The chorus from Rossini’s master- 
piece was performed in a somewhat slovenly manner. The con- 
cert was too long. 

This is probably the last year of the Royal Academy of Music 
in Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. The lease of the pre- 
mises having expired, the institution must remove to another 
locality. Where that may be time will show. Meanwhile we 
trust that certain reforms, much wanted, may accompany the 
change of place—since, as it is now conducted, and has been 
conducted, indeed, for many years, the Academy is not what it 
should be, and was designed to be—a useful and a national 
school for educating and fostering the musical promise and 
talent of the country. Will no one petition Government to 
recall the Earl of Westmorland from Vienna. That illustrious 
nobleman, we are confident, has a greater relish for the harmless 
cannons of counterpoint than for the “villanous” guns of the 
Autocrat. 








Dusiix.—Dr. Wutre’s Lecrures.—The entertainment pre- 
sented last evening by this elegant and accomplished musician 
was heard with delight by a numerous and highly influential 
audience. His admirable entertainment, comprising vocal illus- 
trations of the minstrelsy of different nations, was received with 
decided applause.—/’reeman, July 26. 

Tue Sr. James’s THEATRE is taken upon a long lease for English 
performances. The new lessee is Mrs. Seymour, late of the Haymarket 
Theatre. The season is to be inaugurated with an original five-act 
drama by Messrs. T. Taylor and C. Reade, 
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DRAMATIC. 


Haymarker.—A new three-act drama, entitled Zhe Old Cha- 
teau, or a Night of Peril, was produced on Monday with success. 
It is more properly an Adelphi than a Haymarket piece, the 
tragic portion involving a murder and an execution, and the 
comic comprising more than the usual quantum of extravagance. 
The story is simple and agi f told, and the scenes follow each 
other naturally. Domville (Mr. Rogers), an elderly gentleman, 
has been ruined at the gaming table. General the Marquis de 
Leyrac (Mr. Howe), returned from the wars after making a 
large fortune, proposes for Julie (Miss Reynolds), daughter of 
Domville. The General is not young, and the young lady’s 
heart is previously engaged to Armand (Mr. W. Farren), her 
drawing master, who has left her to try his fortune in the world, 
but with the full assurance of unalterable love. Julie, however, 
to save her father from ruin, marries the General. Lalouette 
(Mr. H. Marston), an adventurer, who has been mainly in- 
strumental in the ruin of Domville, pays court to Julie, who 
rejects his addresses with scorn. Stung by her treatment, 
he vows vengeance against her, and, having accidentully dis- 
covered her attachment to Armand, excites the jealousy of 
the General by hints and surmises. Jeannette (Mrs. Fita- 
william), the foster-sister of Julie, and wife of Michael Sammson 
(Mr. Buckstone), formerly grocer and a member of the National 
Guard, now retired merchant and banker—a man of “land and 
beeves”—is acquainted with Julie’s secret attachment. In 
the course of three years Armand returns, having amassed a 
large fortune. Overwhelmed with grief upon hearing of Julie’s 
marriage, he is about to quit his native country for ever; but, 
wishing to take a last farewell of his mistress, prevails upon 
Jeannette, who was once in love with him herself, to procure him 
an interview. Without apprising Julie, Jeannette writes to 
Armand, and makes an appointment with him to come to her 
husband’s old chateau near Paris, at eleven o’clock on a certain 
evening, near a certain balcony, when the signal for his entrance 
is to be the opening of the window. Jeannette is determined 
not to tell Julie, but to leave things to chance and to be present 
herself at the interview. By some means Lalouette gains pos- 
session of the letter before Armand, takes a copy of it, and 
shews it to the General. The husband, led at once to believe 
that Jeannette is merely the go-between of his wife and Armand, 
is worked up to a pitch of high excitement. Sammson being in 
the confidence of the General and Lalouctg, the trio set off for 
the chateau and secretly arrive before ladies, taking pos- 
session of the room where the meeting is to be held. The General 
orders Lalouette to station himself under a tree near the 
window, with directions to shoot any man he may observe steal- 
ing away from the house. When left alone, Jeannette enters ; 
the General informs her he knows all, and determines to test 
his wife by what occurs at the interview. Jeannette, though 
assured of Julie’s perfect innocence, fears lest in the meet- 
ing of the two lovers something may fall out not altogether 
agreeable to the eyes and ears of a jealous husband. Trust- 
ing, nevertheless, everything to the wife’s purity, the General 
having concealed himself, when Julie comes in, she leaves 
her with a prayer for her safety. Armand enters, and in the 
brief words which pass between him and Julie the General 
is satisfied of his wife’s innocence. Unmindful of his previous 
instructions, he is stealing from the house by the balcony, when 
he is shot by Lalouette. The General dies, expressing a desire 
that Julie and Armand may be united, Lalouette is handed 
over to justice. 

This piece wants poetry to elevate the common-place cha- 
racter of the incidents. We know not how it may tell in the 
original—it is borrowed from the French drama of Une Jeune 
Femme—but the translation is neither polished nor vigorous. 

There are some good situations in the piece; but the comic 
characters, though inimitably played by Mr. Buckstone and Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, are out of keeping with the rest. Mr. H. Marston, 
who enacts the villain, is no improvement on Mr. Vandenhoff. 
Miss Reynolds supported the part of Julie with grace and 
feeling, and Mr. Howe made up well and acted with bluntness 





as the Old General. No piece we have seen for a long time at 
the Haymarket has been Ry on the stage with more elegance 
and splendour than the Old Chateau. 

The success was never once uncertain, and the author, Mr. 
Stirling Coyne, was obliged to bow from his box at the end. 

The Spanish Dancers continue highly attractive. 

Sr. James’s TueatreE.—Orera Comiqut.—In spite of the 
intense heat of the weather, which has helped mightily to thin 
most of the London theatres, the St. James’s has been attended 
by fashionable audiences every evening on which the charming 
and fascinating Marie Cabel has appeared. The Diamants de la 
Couronne has proved the most attractive opera produced by the 
company of the Thé&tre Lyrique, and, independently of the 
superiority of Auber’s music to that of any other composer 
whose work has been produced, we do not hesitate to say that 
Madame Marie Cabel’s Caterina is the most striking and inte- 
resting character in which she has appeared in London. Perhaps 
it was because it was the last, and consequently made the deepest 
impression. The fair artist, however, could hardly be of that 
opinion; since, on the occasion of her benefit, Wednesday last, 
she selected La Fille du Régiment in preference to Les Diamanis 
dela Couronne. After all it is a mere matter of choice whether 
Madame Cabel’s Caterina or Maria is preferable. Many doubt- 
less think the former, having no other reason than that they like 
the music of Auber better than the music of Donizetti. 

Mad. Marie Cabel was welcomed by anaudience of true devotees 
on Wednesday night. The hot weather seemed to have no effect 
upon her voice, unless it was to render it still more soft and flexible. 
If Jenny Lind be entitled to becalled the“Nightingale,” and A lboni 
the “Thrush,” surely, without any stretch of metaphor, Marie 
Cabel may be called the “Lark.” No lark, indeed, could sing 
more sweetly, or pour forth its unpremeditated lay more 
joyously than she on Wednesday night, Her singing was the 
very exhilaration of pleasant sounds, and her acting per- 
fection, both as the Vivandiére in costume and the Vivan- 
diére out of costume, as the daughter of the regiment, and 
as the daughter of her newly-found mother. In the second act 
Madame Cabel introduced the scene from M. Adolphe Adam’s 
Taureador, in which the variations on “Ah! vous dirai-je, 
Maman,” were introduced. This was one of the most finished 
and brilliant displays of bravura singing to which we have listened 
for a long time, and was a genuine triumph for Madame Cabel, 
who was ably supported by MM. Legrand and Louis Cabel in 
the two male parts. Madame Cabel was re-called at the end of 
the opera, received with enthusiastic applause, and honoured 
with a shower of bouquets. 

In our next number we shall give a résumé of the performances 
of the Théitre-Lyrique company at the St. James’s. 








TuNES AND Fortunges.—Says a Wall-street friend the other 
day, when we were praising Jullien, “ I prefer harmony abridged 
for then it is money; and that you will allow is the better half, 
Jullien’s tunes are well enough in their way, but the tune I pre- 
fer is for-tune, composed of notes on any good bank.”— New York 
Musical Review. 

Herr Marscuner, the well-known composer and Capellmeister to 
the King of Hanover, has been passing some time in London. His 
visit has not been a professional one, 

Manrionnette Tueatre.—A polyphonic entertainment, entitled 4 
Bottle of Champagne, by Mr. Byron, has been exhibited at this theatre 
with considerable success. 

Mrs. Carotine Sourury, widow of the poet, Robert Southey, died 
on the 20th, at Buckland, near Lymington. Her father was the poet 
Bowles, canon of Salisbury Cathedral. 

Pacrxi.—This composer will shortly arrive in Paris to superintend 
the rehearsals of his opera, Gli Arabi nelle Gallie, He is also engaged 
to write a new opera for the Italian Theatre. , 

Canrtsrvne.—Friulein Garrigues has pleased so much, that she has 
been engaged for ten years, commencing in the autumn.—Friulein 
Zschiesche, from Danzig, has appeared as Regia, Agatha, and Anna 
(Don Juan), but without producing any particular impression. Herr 
Ander, from Vienna, has played Lyonel, Stradella, and Florestan with 
SUCCESS. 
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DRAGONETTI'S WILL. 

Hearn v. CHAPMAN.—This suit was instituted in the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s (Kindersley’s) Court, on Saturday, July 22, for the administra- 
tion of the will of the late Signor Dragonetti. It appeared from the 
report of the judges’ chief clerk as to the evidence taken in the cause, that 
Signor Domenico Dragonetti, shortly before his death, was desirous of 
bequéathing by his will the several annuities following, (that is to say): 
An annuity of, £25 to be paid to Signor Giovanni Zimolo, of Venice 
(the husband of the testator’s late sister, Marietta Zimolo), for his life, 
and after his decease to be paid in perpetuity every year to the church 
at Mestre, where the said Marietta Zimolo was buried, for masses and 
requiems for the soul of the testator, and the said Marietta Zimolo ; 
secondly, an annuity of £20 in perpetuity to the Cathedral Church of 
St. Mark, at Venice, for masses and requiems for the souls of the said 
testator and the poor dead, and for other pious uses; thirdly, an 
annuity of £20 in perpetuity to the Roman Catholic Church in Moor- 
fields, London, for the purpose of having masses and requiems said and 
performed for the benefit of the soul of the testator, and the souls of 
the poor dead, and for other pious uses; and, fourthly, an annuity of 
£10 per annum for the defendant, Mary Chapman, during her life. It 
was also proved that the testator was informed by his solicitor, that 
bequests for eer uses, and masses for the dead, were contrary to the 
spirit of the English law, and that difficulties might arise in supporting 
or carrying out trusts for such a purpose in this country, and that if he 
determined upon carrying into effect these gifts, it could only be done 
either by an actual transfer of a sufficient amount of sto-k in his 
life-time into the names of trustees to carry out his intentions, or by 
the actual payment of the necessary amount of money. A few days 
afterwards the testator had interviews with his friends, Mr. J. B. Heath, 
Mr. Vincent Novello, and Count Carlo Pepoli, as to the transfer into 
their names, and the application by them of sufficient stock for the 

urposes he was desirous of effecting; and these gentlemen at such 
interviews severally promised to the testator that they would perform 
the trusts so to be reposed in them, and on the 1st of April, 1846, the 
testator accordingly transferred £3,023 Five per Cent. Anvuities into 
the names of these trustees, to be applied for the above purposes. The 
testator afterwards made his will, but no question at present arose upon 
that will. It was now contended, on behalf of the next of kin of Signor 
Dragonetti, that the above trusts for superstitious uses were void in 
law, and that they were consequently entitled to the £3,023 so given 
to the trustees. 

Mr. Elderton and Mr. Hoare appeared for the trustees; Mr.Wickens 
for the Attorney-General; Mr. Baily and Mr. Baggallay, Mr. Bag- 
shawe, Mr. Anderson, Mr. Hackett, and Mr. Ellison for other parties. 

The Vice-Chancellor said, in the first place, a transfer of stock had 
been made, in this case, to trustees, with a verbal declaration that the 
money should be applied in a particular way; it was suggested that 
this was a violation of the wills act. He did not, however, think that 
it was, and there was nothing to prevent a testator from creating a trust 
inter vivos. It was clear that a trust might be created by parole, and 
if there was an actual transfer, such a trust would be partectly good. 
The material question was, whether the uses and purposes to which the 
testator had dedicated his money were void, as being what the law 
denominated “superstitious uses.” It was evidently considered, by 
the law writers, formerly, that a gift for masses for the soul of a 
testator or other person, or to a priest for the purpose of saying such 
masses, was void, and by the statute of Edward VI., it was declared 
that property, dedicated to such purposes, should go to'the Crown, and 
the interpretation put upon this was, that such purposes were super- 
stitious and illegal. It had been held in several cases, and particularly 
in one decided by Lord Cottenham, that such a gift was void. It had 
been argued that the law was altered by the statute of 2 and 3 William 
IV., c.115; but what that statute intended was, that Roman Catholics 
were to be put upon the same footing as Protestant Dissenters, and the 
law upon the subject of superstitious uses was left untouched. It had 
also been submitted that masses for the souls of the poor dead were 
charitable uses. His opinion was that they were not charitable uses. 
The saying of masses for deceased persons had reference to the purga- 
torial process gone through by the souls of the dead to make them fit 
for future happiness 3 but it could not be said that this had any refer- 
ence to a charitable use. A pious purpose was not always a charitable 
purpose, though it might be that a charitable purpose was always a 
pious purpose. It might be said that leaving money to keep a candle 
continually ing, or for making wax figures of the Virgin, or for 
bell-ringing, bywhich process it was formerly supposed that the demons 
Were scared away—were all of them pious uses, but certainly they were 
not charitable purposes. His opinion was, that the gifts now under 
consideration were not for charitable purposes, and, consequently, the 





money would not go to the Crown, but that they were for superstitious 
uses, and were void; the money would, therefore, go to the next of kin, 
with the exception of the gifts to M. Zimolo and Mary Chapman, which 
would stand good. 





ITALIAN OPERA AT MANCHESTER. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Manchester, 24th July, 1854. 
Srr,—Your Manchester correspondent, quoting the Guardian as 
usual, is led into the mistake of saying that we are not to have an 
Italian Opera Company at the Theatre Royal this season. More than 
a month ago, if my memory serves me correctly as to time, the Man- 
chester Examiner and Times told us the Italians were certainly coming, 
and the same paper confirms the statement on Saturday last. Thanking 

you for all your recent improvements, 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Constant READER. 








To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sirn,—The many antagonistic hypotheses in regard to the different 
tastes and styles of music are not only interesting and amusing, but 
sometimes painfully ludicrous. While all claim to understand the 
true spirit of song, no two can agree on the same interpretation. One 
talks for the people, another for the critic, while another still points to 
the temple of high and divine Art. This claims for the writers of 
negro-melodies the highest position on the musical ladder, and con- 
demns the more classical melodic and harmonic forms of the great 
masters altogether. All the older productions are discarded with 
hardly a dissenting voice, and the rare melodies that have held the 
whole civilized world speil-bound for so long a period, must give place 
to “Lucy Neal,” and “Twas on a Sunday morning.” 

This is not only true in the Profane School, but Sacred Music is 
suffering under this rage for innovation. From the vigorous and plain 
harmony of even twenty years ago, such as we find in the Handel and 
Haydn collection of Church Music by Mason, we get works published 
now filled with the old fugue tunes of fifty years since revived, light 
and frivolous melodies, and frolicsome ballads, like picturesque parcels 
done up in scented wrappers, and thrown out upon the psalm-loving 
community as fancifully and with as much parade as were the worthless 
wares of the famous Dr. Duleamara, The truth is, every schoolboy is 
writing tunes, and, with a little grammatical re-touching, they will do 
for the superficial market ; when, in truth, Sacred Music seems gather- 
ing up the worn-out garment that the ancient musical Panch has cast 
off, and thrown into the cesspool of obloquy. What is the “——,” or 
the * ,’’ but a collection of ballads clad in sacred poetry, with a 
sort of galvanized effort to sanctify them by religious sentiment? Is 
sacred song thus to be apostatized, and the lackadaisical ballads of 
sentimental Lotharios and bacchanalian refugees to be chanted in the 
house of God? With many of the tunes we want the fiddle and the 
bones; and if sacred music is thus to be interpreted, the Church must 
become, sooner or later, a salon-de-danse, and the organ-loft the pre- 
scribed seat for the orchestra. 

Seriously, why not keep these two departments separate? They were 
never intended to usurp the place of each other, as each is distinct in 
itself, and easily understood by all. Let the Church have her own 
sublime poetry and song—the theatre its romance and sentiment. 
While one appeals strongly and fervently to the heart and our better 
nature, the other pleases with its light, graceful, and fascinating arias, 
In a word, give us the music of the Church in all its sublimity, strength, 
and purity, plain and simple, entering into the very temple of our holiest 
and highest aspirations, and leave the tinsel and arabesque work of the 
opera to the lighter and more wayward feelings of the heart. Few 
men are able to edit a musical work, and while the market is open to 
every tyro of the art, the good-natured public must be actually buried 
under rubbish and worthless trash. Let us give over wasting our time 
on the fleeting follies of such works as “——,” the stupid olla podrida 
of “ ;’ and produce something better. Let us collect and collate 
the best tunes of past years, selecting the wheat from the chaff, and 
give them to the world without mangled and distorted harmonies. This 
love of German mysticism and wonderful! very wonderful!! effects, 
only belongs to the simpleton and ignorant pretender, and he that 
would adopt, study, and dream over it, should have for his coat of arms 
a mug of lager bier, with a pipe rampant, over a hurdy-gurdy couchant, 
on a field of quagmire stagnant. I am, Sir, yours, 

- Op ScHoou, . 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. L. M—We believe she is in her nineteenth year. KALKBRENNER 
was her first master, Mr. THALBERG her last. A reference to 
the Musical World of Saturday, June 24, will afford our cor- 
respondent any further information he may require. 

A Supscriser To THE Roya Trautan OrperRA.—MD.LE. Corsari 
(Amaia) is at Barcelona, where she is engaged as prima 
donna assoluta. She is a great favourite with the public, and 
her performance of the principal character im VERDI'S 
Rigoletto (Gilda) has created a furore. MpLLE. AncRI, who 
was recently married, is also at Barcelona. 


W. B—Mapame Stoxrz is still in London. She makes her rentrée 
at the Grand Opera in Paris about the middle of August in 
La Favorite or the Prophéte—it is undecided which. M. 
Fiorentino has returned to Paris. Mr. H. F. Coortey ts 
gone to Munich. M. Juues pe Guimes has returned to 
Brussels, We are unable to answer our correspondent’s 
question about Her Majesty's Theatre. 

A Constant ReaperR.—Mapame Sontag was in her fiftieth year 
when she died. 

A Susscriper.—We cannot make use of the paragraph. 


Panopricon Orcan.—The continuation of the article on this 
subject will appear tn our next. 
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Nor one of our great musical societies can be said to have 
done much for the progress of the art this year. The Phil- 
harmonic Society has adhered to its time-honoured routine 
with an obstinacy worthy of a better cause, only diverging 
from it in favour of works (Mr. Schumann’s Symphony for 
example) which have served to establish a great want of 
judgment on the part of the directors. The solo performances, 
too, have evinced a marked absence of liberality to the sub- 
scribers, who, while paying four guineas (a large sum) to the 
funds of the society, were obliged to go elsewhere and hear 
the majority of pianists and violinists who were worth a hear- 
ing and immediately at hand. There has been, in short, a 
continuance of that system of cliquism which, if persevered in, 
must ultimately be disastrous to the Philharmonic as it has 
been to other and older institutions, The result of the season 
was a loss of £50. This, we are aware, is a small deficit ; but 
with better management, there would have been none at all ; 
and it behoves the members, if they take any interest in the 
future prosperity of the Philharmonic Society, to keep a sharp 
look out after those in whose hands they annually entrust the 
management of affairs. The £50 might some fine day be 
multiplied by 10; and that would be less agreeable—since 
although the society is known to be solvent, it is not rich, and 
can ill afford to bear an annual loss. With regard to the 
orchestra, moreover, there has been no improvement of late, 
while the system of rehearsals remains as imperfect and 
unsatisfactory as ever. With the vaunted influence of 
Mr. Costa, conductor in perpetuo, this is inexcusable. Year 
after year, the same faults are remarked in the performance 
of the same symphonies. The do nothing, or care nothing 
plan, which is adopted at the Royal Italian Opera, obtains 
equally at the Philharmonic. The vocal music is always 
badly accompanied, and the concertos are not much better. 
If the public is still expected to pay four guineas for a 
season ticket, or a guinea for a single concert, some stringent 





reforms must be brought about, or the Philharmonic Society 
will certainly lose its position. 

The third season of the New Philharmonic Society has 
not been much more beneficial to the interests of music than 
the forty-second season of the elder institution. The new 
works introduced have not been sucessful, and in several 
instances had no claims to be produced at all. The rehearsals 
have exhibited too much of the “helter skelter” system. 
The members of the band were never to their time ; and 
the conductors—Herr Lindpaintner and- Dr. Wylde— 
seem to have possessed, or at least to have exerted, little or 
no authority. Why discipline should be strictly enforced 
wherever Mr, Costa is director, and utterly set at nought 
elsewhere, it would be difficult to explain. But such is too 
evidently the case. Our orchestral performers will not pay 
the proper attention to other conductors; and to this 
despotic monopoly of one man must be attributed nearly all 
the deficiencies that are observable where he is not engaged as 
conductor. Itis the same thing at the provincial festivals as in 
London. At the Birmingham Festival,for instance, the prepa- 
ratory business (although,as everywhere else, inefficient for the 
purpose) goes on regularlyand well ; the conductoris feared and 
obeyed ; and the performances are, consequently, if not irre- 
proachable, at least satisfactory. But at the meetings of the 
three choirs of Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester, the case is 
quite different. The Autocrat of all the Orchestras is not 
there; the conductors are the organists of the respective 
cathedrals; and the band, paying little or no attention to 
those gentlemen, take matters entirely into their own hands. 
The result may be heard at the evening concerts, which, of 
their kind, are unparalleled for incompleteness. Something 
of this has, we fear, begun to show itself at the New Phil- 
harmonic, where the performances are by no means so excel- 
lent as at the outset. Against the system of changing con- 
ductors, moreover, we have invariably remonstrated. It is 
a system incompatible with anything like perfection in per- 
formance. Dr. Wylde, who is an energetic as well as an 
enterprising man, with a real love of his art, must look to 
this, unless he would see his newly raised fabric crumble to 
pieces before him. He must also change the style of the 
programmes. These are too rambling and fragmentary, and 
without any definite form. They are, besides, a vast deal 
too long, and fairly tire the audience out. We wish well to 
the New Philharmonic Society, or we should not take the pains 
to comment on its defects. It has accomplished much good, 
and the subscription is only half that of the rival society— 
for both of which reasons it deserves the support of the pro- 
fession. But it must change its policy or surrender its 
colours. The establishment of a chorus, solely attached to 
the society, is an excellent notion, and with wise manage- 
ment may be made the means of achieving great things. 
The success of Cherubini’s Requiem, last year, should have 
induced the directors to produce some other work of the 
same kind and of equal interest, or at least to have repeated 
the first. Failing to do this, they grievously disappointed 
the expectations of their regular supporters, the majority of 
whom, as Dr. Wylde has himself stated, are professional 
subscribers, to whom such works as the Requiem of Cheru- 
bini present uncommon attractions. We hear that the direc- 
tors of the New Philharmonic Socicty, whoever they may be, 
propose to invite a number of professional musicians to assist 
them with council and advice, as associate honorary-directors. 
Let them abandon the idea. It is a mistake. No good 
whatever can come of it. The broth will be spoiled—that 
is all, 
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A Lezeps paper has the following :— 


“Leeps Parish Cuurcn Orean.—The improvements which 
for for the last six months Messrs. Holt, of Bradford, have been 
engaged upon are now nearly‘completed. The pedale organ will 
now consist of the following stops :—32 feet double open (wood); 
16 do. open (wood); 16 do. stopt (wood); 8 do. open (metal) ; 
twelfth, fifteenth, sexquialtra, 32 feet double reed (wood); 16 
feet reed (wood); 8 feet reed (metal); 4 feet reed (metal). The 

rincipal feature in this arrangement is the 32 feet reed stop, this 
ot the only one in England available. By an ingenious 
mechanical contrivance, Mr. W. Holt has made this stop to 
answer the touch as quickly as the trumpet or oboe stops in the 
swell organ. There are two other stops only of this description 
in this country, one in the York organ and the other in the 
famous Birmingham organ; but they speak so slowly that they 
are of little use. It is highly creditable to Mr. Holt to be the 
first person who has succeeded in making the large reed stops 
available both in promptness of reply and firmness of tone; we 
can confidently assert, on high musical authority, that for great 
body, depth, and quality of tone, the pedale portion of our parish 
church organ has no rival in any ecclesiastical building in Great 
Britain. We understand there will shortly be a public opening 
of the above instrument, when the choir will be considerably 
augmented, and the improvements of the organ fairly tested.” 


This is a good illustration of what we have often said of 
the country organ-builders—namely, that they are perpetu- 
ally deceiving themselves as to the quality and importance of 
their work, and, in consequence, misleading their neighbours 
who happen to know no better. Now, without reference at 
all to how the new work at Leeds has been executed, there 
are such faults in its plan, and particularly in its adaptation 
to the older parts of the instrument, as we should scarcely 
have thought any good judge of organ effect would have 
committed. 

The first glance at the scheme of this much-puffed pedal 
organ, reveals the extraordinary defect that it contains no 
metal 16-feet stop, without which it can make no preten- 
sion to completeness. It is, in fact, altogether mis-shapen 
and ill-balanced. Its full combination will give plenty of 
thunder, but this at the expense of all crispness. The 
roar of the brass will be there in abundance, but none of the 
decisive, well-defined stroke of the double-bass bow. There 
is, in truth, no stop more essential to the effect of a large 
pedal organ than the 16 feet metal. It imparts all the point, 
brightness, and pungency of tone, which no extent of wood- 
combination will ever yield. The boasted “32 feet reed” 
might well have been dispensed with, if its presence could 
only be secured at the sacrifice of the missing register. On 
what “high musical authority” the Leeds pedal organ has 
been pronounced unrivalled in England, we know not ; but 
it is certainly not for a moment to be compared with that at 
Birmingham, or that at the Panopticon ; neither will it pro- 
duce anything like the effect of that at St. Sepulchre’s, in 
London, although the latter has no 32 feet register of 
any sort. 

Futhermore, the pedal organ at Leeds is out of all propor- 
tion to the manual-work to which it has been adapted. The 
features of the Leeds manuals are but of the most common 
and ordinary description. They possess no character of 
magnitude or beauty which cannot be claimed for any one of 
a hundred church organs of the ordinary large class. The 
addition, therefore, of such a pedal organ with its “ 32 feet 
reed,” tending rather to crush than assist the effect of the 
manuals, evinces anything but taste or discretion. Again, if 
we remember rightly, the manual compass of the Leeds 
organ commenced at FFF in the bass, and of the pedal at 


CCC,—thus forcing on the performer the alternative of either 
leaving the manuals unconnected with the pedals, or of using 
a distorted scale of the most ludicrous description. These 
things we know, used to be tolerated ; but how comes it, 
in 1854, that a gentleman, possessing sufficient confidence in 
his own judgment and ability to throw down the gauntlet to 
Mr. Hill (vide the allusion to the Birmingham reeds), should 
not have seen the propriety of assimilating the compass of 
his manual to -his pedal organ, and thus destroying one of the 
most mischievous anomalies that any instrument can contain? 
Mr. Holt’s invention for quickening the speed of his pedal 
reeds we suspect to be an old acquaintance redivivus. If we 
are right, he will probably have to dispute its authorship 
with Mr. Nicholson, of Worcester, who also claims it ;—the 
joke of the matter being, meanwhile, that it rightly belongs 
to neither. 

About the quality of the Leeds pedal organ we can, of 
course, at present say nothing; but unless Mr. Holt’s work 
has made marvellous progress since we last heard any of it, 
we cannot help thinking this sort of puffing comparison 
with the recognised excellencies of our best builders a trifle 
premature, if at any time advisable. 


GRISI AND MARIO. 


There is no longer any doubt about the American expedition 
of these renowned singers. Grisi’s farewell benefit takes place 
on the 7th of August, and on the 9th the two artists sail from 
Liverpool, in the “ Baltic” steamer. 

The terms of the engagement are £17,000 for six months. 
£11,600 has been lodged already in the hands of a London 
banker ; and the rest is to be paid, by instalments, of £1,000 
monthly, in advance. In case that any one of these instalments 
should not be forthcoming at the beginning of the month, the 
£11,000 in the hands of the London banker are forfeited, and 
Grisi and Mario free to depart, unmolested and “ quits” with 
the entrepreneur, who, in spirit and munificence leaves the Czar 
of all the Russias as far in the shade, as the liberal and en- 
lightened government of the United States the miserable serf- 
dom of the Russian people. 











ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday Don Pasquale was repeated ; on Monday—an 
extra night—the Huguenots; on Tuesday, the Prophéte; on 
Thursday, Lucrezia Borgia, with La Prova d’un Opera Seria. 
To-night Mad. Grisi will make her last appearance in La 
Favorita, 

Rossini’s Comte Ory is in rehearsal. Le Comte Ory is one of 
the most charming of the composer’s lighter operas, but it will 
be sacrificed by being brought out so late in the season. 

The third performance of Lucrezia Borgia was not given on 
Thursday night, in consequence of Sig. Mario being seized with a 
sudden hoarseness, which rendered it impossible for him to sing 
more than half the notes set down for-him in the trio of Act II, 
There was some disturbance when this was announced; but 
Mr. Harris coming forward with a gratuitous proposition from 
Mad. Grisi to sing the air in the rehearsal scene of La Prova, at 
once quelled the dissatisfaction of the audience. Mad. Grisi was 
received with enthusiastic applause when she appeared, and 
again at the end of her song—the cavatina from La Favorita. 





Boosgy v. JEFFERYS.—The judgment of the House of Lord 
in this case is postponed until Tuesday next. ' 
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ROYAL OPERA, DRURY LANE, 


Arter long delays and numerous announcements, Masaniello 
was at last produced on Monday night at Drury Lane. There 
had been so much talk about the opera, the management, it was 
affirmed, having determined to do so much for its revival, that a 
good deal of curiosity was excited. Masaniello has always been 
a favourite with the English public. The extreme beauty and 
striking character of the melodies, the stirring and richly- 
colored choruses, the exquisite ballet dances, and the perfect 
symmetry of the work, recommended it at once to ears educated 
and uneducated.. Perhaps no opera ever written—not re 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia—so equally delights the connoisseur anc 
amateur. While the numberless recondite beauties it contains 
are only revealed to the former, the most superficial ear is fasci- 
nated by the grace and irresistible charm of the tunes. The 
libretto, too, is very attractive, although the principal lady fails 
to interest the spectator—a serious drawback to the success of a 
book. Fenella, however, is a delightful creature, and enchains 
attention throughout. Masaniello himself is a true hero, and we 
feel devoted to his fortune from the moment he appears. 

Notwithstanding these numerous attractions, since the retire- 
ment of Mr. Braham from the stage, Masaniello has been pro- 
duced at but rare intervals in this country, it being found diffi- 
cult to procure an adequate representative of the Neapolitan 
fisherman. La Muette di Portici was brought out at the French 
Grand Opera in 1831. In the same year, we believe, an English 
version was given at Drury Lane, but the score was shametully 
mutilated. The popular ballad, “ My Sister dear,” was interpo- 
lated, and Mr. Braham wrote a kind of belligerent ballad, “ I’ve 
sworn he shall not perish,” which Masaniello sang in the fourth 
act, where the conspirators want to sacrifice the viceroy’s son in 
the fisherman’s cabin. Some of the finest music also was entirely 
overlooked. The opera, however, was got up with great care 
and splendour, and enjoyed a long and prosperous run. Mr. 
Braham achieved an immense success. The late Mr. Tom 
Cooke supported the part of Alphonso, and the rest of the cha- 
racters were adequately filled. 

The most sucessful of those who attempted Masaniello after 
Mr. Braham, were Messrs. Sinclair, Wilson, and C. E. Horn, but 
none of them achieved celebrity in the performance. Masaniello 
on the English stage was disassociated from any name 
but that of Braham. The causes of this may be easily found. 
To sing the music of Masaniello as it should be sung, requires a 
large and energetic style. In the majority of operas the part 
of a lover is generally assigned to the tenor, who has to sing 
strains of a soft and tender character. The music of Masaniello, 
on the contrary, with rare intervals, is bold and animated 
throughout. Not that the music of the revolutionary fisherman 
is devoid of tenderness and expression; the “Sleep” song 
being one of the most plaintive and touching ever written, and 
one or two other passages of almost equal beauty occurring. 

The production of Masaniello as a ballet at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre many years ago, under Mr. Laporte’s management, with 
all the choruses sung, was a novelty and a disgrace. 

At the Royal Italian Opera, as is well known, Masaniello was 
got up with great splendour in 1849, and has remained one of 
the standard works of the répertoire. Sig. Mario first played 
the hero, but was soon succeeded by Sig. Salvi. Signor Tam- 
berlik made his first appearance in England as the Neapolitan 
fisherman, and is in no small degree indebted for the great re- 
putation he now enjoys to his admirable performance of that 
character. At Her Majesty’s theatre, under Mr. Lumley’s 
management, the production of Masaniello was chiefly noticeable 
for the performance of Fenella by Mdlle. Monti, one of the most 

erfect and touching pieces of pantomime acting ever witnessed. 

dile. Monti, as is generally known, died about twelve months 
since in Italy. 

The recognised English version, written by the late James 
Kenney, Esq., converted the grand opera of La Muette di Portici 
into the opera-comique Masaniello—that is to say, the recitatives 
were all spoken, this constituting the difference between grand 
and “comique” opera, according to which theory, therefore, Fidelio 
is a comic opera, The new version given on Monday night, 





faithfully +g ta, to the original text, satisfied us that the 
opera would have lost nothing by having the dialogue spoken. 
It might have been the fault of the translator—and indeed 
nothing more ineuphonious ever was written than the new book 
of Masaniello—but the recitatives sounded ateful and harsh. 
In the French and Italian, on the contrary, the recitatives are 
always smooth, natural, and effective. 

It was our intention to have gone into the performance of 
Monday night at some length; but the unexpected closing of the 
Royal Opera on Tuesday has rendered criticism to a certain 
extent unnecessary. The directors in some respects are entitled 
to praise for the manner in which Masaniello was brought out 
pea put upon the stage. Auber’s score was rigidly adhered to, 
and the liberties taken with it at Her Majesty’s Theatre and the 
Royal Italian Opera carefully avoided. The cast included Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Masaniello; Mr. Weiss, Pietro; Mr. Leffler, 
Borella; Madame Rudersdorf, Elvira; and Mdlle. Louise, 
Fenella. Mr. Mapleson, who came on as Alphonso, was so 
terror-stricken, as to be unable to do justice to himself. 
Mapleson is a young man, and has been studying for three years 
in Ttaly. The choruses went well, and only wanted a little 
additional strength in the sopranos. The band was zealous, but, 
from lack of power in the strings, ineffective. For Auber’s 
full and rich instrumentation a strong force of “strings” is in- 
— The corps de ballet was less efficient than the 
band. 

Mr. Sims Reeves’s Masaniello was the feature of the evening ; 
and no artist has sung the music more finely since Braham. The 
celebrated song to “Sleep” was given with a sweetness and pathos 
never surpassed, and the effect it produced was extraordinary. 
Mr. Sims Reeves was called upon unanimously to repeat the air, 
which he sang with even greater expression than before. The 
duet of Liberty in act second, between Masaniello and Pietro— 
which, by the way, did not follow the Covent Garden versio 
beginning in one key and ending in another—was finely delivere 
by Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Weiss, and loudly applauded. In 
the last scene, Mr. Sims Reeves’s acting and singing were equally 
admirable. His management of the pianissimo was wonderfully 
effective ; and the allusions to the familiar melodies of the first act 
were given with the finest possible taste. It is to be regretted 
that such a performance should have been immediately followed 
by the unexpected closing of the theatre. 

Many causes conduced to the detriment of the Royal Opera at 
Drury Lane, the fortunes of which at one time looked so fair 
and promising. One Pay: error consisted in keeping the theatre 
open. every night. Had there been three performances in the 
week only, the public would not have grown wearied, and a 
large subscription might have been ensured. The rule at the 
Italian Opera is to open twice in the week—the Thursdays, 
excepting on certain occasions, being considered extra nights, 
When many more performances are given than those included 
in the subscription, subscribers grumble, and not unreasonably. 
A second mistake in the Drury Lane management, scarcely less 
serious, and quite as easy to avoid, was in not casting the operas 
with the whole strength of the company. The fact of giving 
performances nightly compelled the directors to this, since it 
was necessary to give the singers some repose. Another fault 
was in setting the Royal Opera in direct competition with Covent 
Garden, more especially in the ge spectacle operas. 

The Royal Opera has accomplished good, and might have ac- 
complished more. In a company comprising Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Herr Formes, Herr Reichardt, emoiselle Agnes Biiry, 
Madame Caradori, and other useful and zealous artists, were all 
the elements of success. No doubt the unparalleled heat of the 
weather kept numbers from the theatre for the last eight or ten 
days; but it was not exactly the weather which broke the 
fortunes of the establishment. Whether the Royal Opera will 
open again we are not informed. We trust it may, and that the 
directors will have gathered experience from their first essay. 





Cur1ett.—L’Elena di Toloso, of Petrella, has had the most favour- 
abie reception, interpreted by the prima donna, Pozzi-Montegazza, the 
tenore Ferrari, and the barytone Vitti, Much applause for the prima 
donna, 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Ture is very little news this week. Just now, indeed, is the 
dead season among the provincial lovers of harmony, who only 
begin to stir with the great music-festivals. There will be two 
festivals this year—one of the three choirs of Gloucester, Here- 
ford, and Worcester, to be held at Worcester; and one at 
Norwich. 

A correspondent from Leeds writes as follows :— 

“On Monday evening, the Leeds Choral Society held its annual 
meeting, when from fifty to sixty members sat down to an excellent 
dinner, provided by Mr. Riley, of the Griffin Inn, Mr. Shaw was 
appointed chairman. After the usual toasts, he rose to present a hand- 
some ivory bdton, ornamented with silver mountings, to Mr. R. 8. 
Burton, organist of the parish church, and conductor of: the Leeds 
Choral Society, In doing so, he said, “That he knew no one better 
qualified to conduct a band of musicians than Mr. Burton, and it 
afforded him great pleasure to be the medium of presenting him a 
testimonial from the members, as a professor who had so freely given 
his time, talents, and money to encourage music in the town of Leeds.” 
Mr. Burton, in returning thanks, said, “He was ready to abet and 
encourage the progress of music in Leeds, and, whatever might be said 
to the contrary, fe would faithfully continue to do his utmost on all 
occasions, more especially to the Society which had afforded him such 
good proofs of the confidence they reposed in him. The testimonial 
was doubly welcome, since it had been given him by the performing 
members of the society.” The ddton has been exhibited during the 
week in Mr, Butterworth’s music-shop, and has attracted much atten- 
tion. ‘The centre plate bears the following inscription :— 

** Presented to R. 8. Burton, Hsq., 
by the Members of the West Riding Orchestral Union and the Leeds Choral 


as @ tribute of respect for his valuable services as their Couductor.” 

Bricuton.—We learn that Mr. Frank Bodda, with five of his 
pupils, Miss Lascelles, Miss Manning, Miss Clara Dethridge, 

r. Alfred Pierre, and Mr. Wesley, gave a soireé musicale on 
Friday week, at his private residence, Nottingham Terrace. 
Besides the solos, duets, etc., which are indispensable in concerts 
of this kind, several glees and madrigals were sung, of which we 
may name, as most effective, “ Who shall win my Tady fair.” and 
“Down in a flowery vale.” The concert was well attended. 

We extract the following paragraph from a Plymouth paper : 

“A fire broke out in the theatre here on Thursday night last 
during an amateur performance by the officers of the Militia. Mrs. 
Hudson Kirby having to come from an illuminated scene at the back 
of the stage, her dress caught fire, and in her terror slie ran among the 
combustible materials at the wings. The flames, however, were speedily 
extinguished, no great amount of damage being done to property, but 
Mrs. Kirby was much burned on the arms, neck, and shoulders, Her 
face was luckily untouched. The performance came, of course, to a pre- 
mature close.” 

At-Sanpeare, the Misses Bennett and Mr. J. Angus Fairbairn, 
at present on a tour in Kent, gave one of their entertainments, 
entitled Son, A Scotland, on Friday evening, when the Assembly 
Room, pe ilton Hall, was filled with a highly respectable 
audience.—Last week, Mr. George Russell gave his musical 
entertainment of Leaves from Life’s Volume, in the same Hall. 
The audience was not numerous. 

~ correspondent at Manchester thus rectifies an error of last 
week :— 

“T learn from Mr. Knowles, proprietor of the Theatre Royal here, that 
in spite of the Concert Hall people, the Cruvelli party of Messrs, Beale has 
been engaged for six nights. A series of six operas will be given by the 
following eminent artistes and chorus from the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, London :—Madlles. Cruvelli, Marai, and Cotti; Signori 
Tamberlik, Luchesi, Polinini, Susini, and Tagliafico, with a chorus of 
thirty. .The orchestra is to be under the direction of Signor Benedict. 
The repertoire of operas includes Norma, Ernani, La Sonnambula, 
Fidelio, Otello, It Barbiere. The first of the six will be given on the 
evening of Saturday, August 26th.” 

If well a “sag Be is also Mr. F maptepehl ges to 
en, the e opera company for ten weeks, to begin in 
October ct, Hallé iad Loder joint conductors. - 

Reppircu.—A Philharmonic Society has been established here, 
with Robert Clive, M.P., for its President; it now numbers nearly 
fifty members, 





Newoast1E-on-Tynz.—A concert was given on Tuesday evening in 
the Music Hall, for the benefit of Mr. Aldridge, conductor and leader 
of the orchestra at the Theatre Royal during the late season. The con- 
cert was given by some amateur friends, and others, as a compliment 
to the musical talents of Mr. Aldridge, and his gentlemanly demeanour 
to all with whom he has come in contact. 

MancukstER.—A number of reed bands from various towns in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, competed at the Belle Vue Gardens for four 
prizes. Each band played two pieces of its own selection. The 
Burnley Mechanics’ Institution band (twenty-four performers) obtained 
the first prize, which was a sum of £16, and a cocoa-wood clarionet 
presented by Mr. J. Higham, of Victoria-street, in this city. The 
second prize (£9) was won by the Worsley Temperance band; the 
third (£5) by the Ancient Shepherds’ band, Stalybridge; the fourth 
(£3) by the Hartshead band, Ashton. 

Hvuit-—The fifteerth public performance of the Kingston Sacred 
Musical Society took place under the management of Mr. R. W. Halls 
The whole of the solos were by resident performers. 


Our file of provincial papers offer nothing else for extract. 








FOREIGN. 


Paris—The re-opening of the Grand Opéra is definitively 
fixed for the 15th of August. The new direction of the Impe- 
rial Academy of Music will be solemnly inaugurated by a 
Cantata, the music of which is by Queen Hortense, and the 
poetry by M. L. Belmontet. The greatest efforts are bei 
lade to attain the highest degree of perfection possible, both in 
the musical and choreographic departments; rehearsals are 
held every day, and M. Roqueplan is doing his best to justify the 
high honour to which he has been raised—he is, moreover, 
warmly seconded by the Commission—La Nonne Sanglante, by 
MM. Gounod and Scribe, is in full rehearsal, and will be the 
first novelty of the autumnal season. I¢ will probably be brought 
out about the end of September. A new ballet, the music by 
M. Labarre, is spoken of, in which Mdlle. Rosati will play the 
principal part.—Verdi’s new- opera, in five acts, the poem by 
Scribe, will soon be put in rehearsal, the parts having already 
been distributed. Madame Cerito’s engagement terminates on 
the 30th of October, but it will doubtless be renewed. M. 
Haléy’s La Juive will be resumed for the début of Madame 
Donati. 

At the Opéra-Comique, Gille Ravisseur, Grisar’s best work, 
has been played with success.—La Fiancée du Diable, which was 
caspiendad in consequence of the indisposition of M. Coudere, 
has been resumed.—The new opera by MM. Foucher and Varne 
is in rehearsal, and will shortly be produced.—The new wor 
by the Prince de la Moskowa has unfortunately been delayed by 
the illness of Mdlle. Rey. 

The director of the Italian Opera (M. Raggani) is now busily 
employed in selecting his company for the forthcoming season. 
He is in treaty with M. and Mad. Ardavani, barytone and so« 
prano, who have been singing in Spain and Holland with 
considerable success. M. Raggani has also secured the valuable 
services of Sig. Bettini. 

The following is a complete list of the company engaged at 
thé Vaudeville, which would seem to announce that the manage~ 
ment have a leaning to genteel comedy:—Mesdames Fargueil, 
Luther, Saint-Mare, Chambéry, Armand, Bilhaut, Du a 


Jara, Mocker, Dupuis, Jallais, Clorinde, Millot, and Laure; 


and MM. Brindeau, Félix, Delaunoy, Chambéry, Laba, Allié, 
Félicien, Lagrange, Chaumont, Léonce, Parade, and Galabert. 
The new opera, by MM. Scribe and Adolphe Adam, is in 
active rehearsal. The principal part is confided to a new tenor, 
M. Sapin (premier prix of the Conservatoire), who has been 
lately ——. There is some talk of a one-act opera, by M. 
Varney, formerly chef-d'orchestre at the Thédtre Historique, and 
author of the Air des Girondins. The principal part is said to 
be intended for Mdlle. Favel.—At the ThéAatre Francais, the new 
piece by MM. Lurine and Albéric Second, entitled La Comédie 
a Fe has proved completely successful. It was well played 
by Mdlle. Judith, MM. Geoffroy, Brindeau, Monrose, and 
Anselme. The part of the Prince de Ligne, confided to M. 
Brindeau, will be the last which that artist will “ereate” at this 
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theatre, as he is engaged for the new troupe at the Vaudeville. 
The new drama of M. Liadiéres (first entitled Gustave Vasa, but 
at present christened La Suéde), is in rehearsal. The committee 
have definitely received, as sociétaires, Malle. Delphine Fix and 
Madlle. Favart.—At the Gymnase, a kind of counter-part to Les 
Filles de Marbre has been produced with success. It is entitled 
Les Ceurs d’Or, and is from the pens of MM. Léon Laya and 
Jules de Prémaray, the feuilletonist—An elegant little comedy 
of M. Victor Mangan has been brought out at the Variétés, 
under the title of Les Réprisailles. Les Noces de Marluchet, 
with M, Lassagne in the principal part, continues as attractive 
as ever—An amusing vaudeville, La Mort de Pompée, by M. 
Jules Cordier, is the last novelty at the Palais Royal—A new 
three-act drama, entitled Harry-le-Diable, from the pens of 
MM. Fournier and Meyer, has been favourably received at the 
Ambigu. 

Manrip.—Sig. Camillo Sivori has just left the capital, after 
having reaped the highest honours. He has played his Carnaval 
de Madrid twice before the Court. He next proceeded to 
Seville, where, in spite of the excessive heat, he gave four 
concerts in one week. After the second, the Society of St. 
Cecilia gave him a serenade by torchlight. At the last concert, 
which attracted an immense crowd, a rich amateur presented 
the celebrated violinist with a golden wreath, and the stage was 
covered with sonnets in his praise. Sig. Sivori intends next 

roceeding to Cadiz, Xeres, Malaga, Valencia, and Gibraltar. 
All this is on the authority of the Spanish arr yey’. 

Vienna.—(From our own Correspondent.)—At the Imperial 
Opera house, /%delio has been produced to a very crowded house. 
Friulein La Grua was greatly applauded in the principal part, 
and was well seconded by Herr Ander as Florestan, and Fraulein 
Liebhardt as Marcelline. Herr Mayerhofer played the part of 
Rocco, but was certainly no improvement on Herr Staudigl. On 
the 14th inst., we had Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor, with 
Fraulein Wildauer as Lucia; and, on the 18th inst., Fraulein 
Pruckner, from the Mannheim Theatre, appeared as Henrietta, 
in Auber’s opera of Der Maurer (Le Magon.) 

Ismp.—The German opera season commenced with a French 
opera, La Dame Blanche. Next were produced: Les Huguenots, also 
French; Guillaume Tell, ditto; La Sonnambula and Linda di 
Chamouni; next Der Freischiitz, Martha, and Don Juan. Robert le 
Diable, Fra Diavolo and Fernand Cortez are in rehearsal. M. Flotow 
has been engaged to write a new opera for this theatre. 

Bern. — (From our own Correspondent.) —Herr August 
Lewald, régisseur“of the opera at Stuttgart, has arrived here, 
charged with a commission from the King, to invite M. Meyer- 
beer to be present at the first representation of his opera of 
LD’ Etoile du Nord, on the 1st September next.—A short time 
since, Herr Deichmann, director of the theatre in the Friedrich- 
Wilhemstadt, generously offered his establishment for a free 
benefit for Lortzing’s family. As, however, his troupe, is, at the 
present moment, incomplete, Herr Engel has volunteered the 
services of his operatic company, who will play, for the above 
charitable purpose, in Kroll’s theatre. The violinist, Signor 
Bazzini, is engaged for a number of concerts to be given at the 
establishment just named. The young Portugese pianist, Arthur 
Napoléon, is also expected. 

Monicu.—On the 15th inst., at one o'clock, the Grand Industrial 
Exhition was opened with great pomp and ceremony by the 
king and all the notabilities of the town. The catalogue contains 
the names of six thousand five hundred and eighty-eight ex- 
hibitors from thirty-two German states, of which two thousand 
three hundred and fifty-six are Bavarian, one thousand four 
hundred and eighty-one Austrians, and seven hundred and sixty- 
eight Prussians. With regard to the musical department of the 
Exhibition, we find in the catalogue the names of seventy-three 
piano-manufacturers, of which eight are from Bavaria, one from 
Brunswick, one from Frankfort, two from Hamburgh, three from 
Hanover, four from the two Hesses, one from Nassau, twenty 
from Austria, nine from Prussia, five from Saxony, six from the 
collateral branches of the house of Saxony, one from Schwarz- 
burg, twelve from Wiirtemburg. The makers of other instru- 
ments number eighty-six, three being from Baden, thirty-six 
from Bavaria, one from Frankfort, two from Hamburgh, one 





from Hanover, one from the Grand Duchy of Hesse, one from 
Nassau, twenty-three from Austria, three from Prussia, one from 
the younger branch of Reuss, nine from Saxony, one from Saxe- 
Weimar, and four from Wiirtemburg. Two organ-builders have 
sent in organs from Bavaria, two from Austria, two from Prussia, 
and four from Wiirtemburg. Berger (Bavaria) and Tempele 
(Austria) exhibit kettle-drums, and Wendel (Bavaria) and Rode 
(Hamburgh) ordinary drums. The grand organ built by Zim- 
mermann was played on at the opening of the Exhibition by the 
Chorregent, Herr Pentenrieder. The Priifungsconzerte (ex- 
amination concerts), in the Royal Conservatory of Music, were 
brought to a close on the twelfth inst.; the progress made by the 
pupils both in vocal and instrumental music was very satisfactory, 

and did great credit to the various professors. The Genera 

Music-Diréctor, Herr Lachner, is on leave of absence, the musical 
department of the theatre being temporarily confided to the 
newly engaged Orchesterdirector, Herr Friederich Meyer, from 
Stettin, who has given great satisfaction by the manner in which 
he has directed the performances of Flotow’s opera of Martha. 

Brestau.—After a lapse of eight years, Kossini’s Tancred 
has again been produced at the Stadttheater to an overflowing 
house. Friulein Johanna Wagner was very successful in the 
part of Tancred. Friulein Geisthardt was, also, good as 
Aimenaide. 

AIx-LA-CHAPELLE.—The opera company, under the direction 
of Herr L’Arronge, can not be accused of idleness, having pro- 
duced fifteen different works in the course of four weeks. 
Fraulein Johanna Wagner will appear at the end of the present 
month, and Herr Formes about the middle of August. 

Werimar.—The season was brought to a close on the Grand 
Duke’s birthday, when Franz Schubert's opera of Alfons und 
Estrella was given. In spite of all the exertions of Dr. Liszt 
and every one else engaged, the result was not satisfactory, 
Before the opera, a Fest-Ouverture, by Rubinstein, was played in 
honour of the occasion. The theatre re-opens on the 18th of 
September. 

Leirsic—Herr Theodore Formes has been successful as 
Gennaro, in Donizetti’s Lucrezia Borgia—Herr Julius Rietz 
has resigned his appointment as Capel/meister at the theatre, in 
order to devote his whole attention to the Gewandhaus concerts, 
of which he has been named director. Herr Witt, from Kénigs- 
berg, succeeds him as Capellmeister—Herr Ferdinand David has 
gone to Liefland to see his family. He will not return before 
the beginning of September. 

StockHoLm.—The theatre closed on the last day of June. 
During the season, which commenced on the 1st November, 
Mozart’s Zauberfléte, which was put upon the stage with great 
splendour, was played sixteen times, to crowded houses ; Die 
Niirnberger Puppe, nineteen times ; Weber's Preciosa, six times ; 
Mozart’s Figaro’s Hochzeit, three times; Donizetti’s Leonore, three 
times; and the same composer’s Tochter des Tegiments, seven 
times. Inthe last week of the season, Dalayrac’s Schloss von 
Monteners was produced. 

Warsaw.—Mad. De Lagrange achieved a triumph on the night 
of her benefit, when she played Norma. Although the prices 
were doubled, every place was taken at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

Luseck.—The Municipal authorities have voted Herr Engel, 
the manager of the theatre, an annual sum of 10,000 marks 
(4,000 thalers), on condition of his engaging an operatic 
company. 

MaynuEImM.—M. Roger, the French tenor, has appeared with great 
success as George Brown, in La Dame Blanche. M, Roger is 
thoroughly master of the German language. He has resigned his 
engagement with the Grand Opéra, and will not return to Paris. 

Posrn.—Herr Wallner, manager of the Stadt-theater, has announced 
that he shall not give operas next winter. Herr Springer, also, the 
manager of the theatre at Magdeburg, intends to renounce grand 
operas, and play only smaller and less expensive works. 

BrueGeEs.—A concert, lately given by the Société Royale des Cheurs, 
was rendered highly interesting by the performance of MM. Leonard 
and Gregoir, who played an original duet for violin and piano with 
great effect. M., Leonard was also much applauded for the manner in 
which he executed his own fantaisie militaire. 
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BreMEn.—The Gesangfest of the united Liedertafelen of Bremen, 
Brunswick, Hanover, Oldenburg, etc., which took place on the 10th, 
11th, and 12th of June, was but thinly attended, scarcely one hundred 
and fifty persons taking part in it, on account of the bad weather. 

KoniasperG.—Herr palit Paradies und Peri will shortly be 
put in rehearsal, and be produced in the course of the Autumn. 

FLoRENcE.—A new mass, }by Signor Gamucci, was executed last 
week in the Church del Carmine. The music was well executed, both 
by the vocalists and instrumentalists. A new motet, for tenor voice, by 
the same composer, has also been performed. It is well spoken of. 
The words are those of the “Ave Maria.” Although suffermg from 
indisposition, Sig. Mori, who has a good tenor voice, sang the principal 
part extremely well. sr US 

Mriay.—A new opera, Ida di Danimarea, the music by Sig. Rieschi, 
is in rehearsal, and will shortly be produced at the Carcano.—Great 
expectations are excited on account of the posthumous opera of Doni- 
zetti, called Elisabetta, about to be brought out at the theatre of Santa- 
Radegonda, ’ 

Forrr.—A new opera entitled Za Duchessa de la Vallidre, by Sig. 
Petrocini, has been produced with success, the composer being recalled 
several times. Mdlle. Arrigotti and Sig. Coliva, who played the prin- 
cipal parts, were greatly applauded. Another new opera, Margherita 
di Borgogna, by the same composer, will shortly be given. 

BanrcrLona.—Verdi’s Trovatore has been played here with success. 
Signora Amalia Cabari, the prima donna, is an immense favourite with 
the public. Mdlle. Angri also comes in for her share of applause; the 
other parts are played by Signori Irfré and Superchi; the last named, a 
barytone, will be remembered at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

AmsTERDAM.—The director of the German Theatre here, with a 
view of putting an end to translations from the French, which he 
thinks destructive of native dramatic literature, has proposed to give 
prizes in money, in addition to the sum paid for copyright, for the best 
pieces annually produced at his theatre. 

DrespEN.—Friulein Lagrua has brought her series of representations 
to a close for this year, as Rosina in the Barber of Seville. Masaniello 
and Der Prophéte have been given and drawn full houses. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MaInzE.—That great friend and patron of opera 
and drama, Count Albert von Nostitz, president of the Conservatory 
and Intendant of the theatre at Prague, during Herr Hoffman’s 
management, stopped in this city for three days, on his way to Ems. 
In compliance with his wish, Wagner’s opera of Lohengrin was given. 
Besides this, Die Weisse Frau, with M. Roger, and Clavigo, with Herr 
Haase, were played during his sojourn here. After the Weisse Frau, 
the company, which contains a great many Austrian artists, gave the 
Count a serenade. 

Dussav.—It is said that Herr Kalliwoda, the composer, is to be ap- 
pointed Hof-Capelimeister, in place of the late Herr Schneider. 

Trirst”.— Bianca Cappello, an opera by Alberto Randegger, is per- 
formed every night with considerable applause. 

Papva.—The first representation of Don Sebastiano was given on 
the 7th inst. with the young prima donna Angela Orecchia, the tenor 
Landi, the baritones Guicciardi and Selva. The music of Donizetti 
has been deservedly appreciated, and increases in the favour of the 

ublic on every performance, Signora Orecchia has pleased greatly. 
Ene possesses one of the finest mezzo soprano voices, and made her 
debut in the above-named opera at the Carcano, in Milan, during the 
last carnival, when she had equal success. Her master was Signor 
Francesco Lamperti. 

ViaEVANO.—A new mass composed by the Maestro di Cappella, 
Antonio Cagnoni, was executed in this cathedral on the occasion of the 
solemnity of San Pietro. Thé principal soli were sung by the tenor 
Prudenza. The music was admired. 

Brestav.—M. Roger is expected here on the 20th inst. 

Srertin.—The theatre opens on the 15th September next. Herr 
eee the manager, has obtained a liberal subvention from the town 

un . 





WAR AND MUSIC. 


[The following letter, communicated to the Editor of the Neue Wiener 
Musik Zeitung, may, perhaps, prove interesting to our own readers. } 


“ Kuschau, September, 1849. 

“My Dear FRIEND, 

“If these lines ever penetrate to you through the narrowly- 
watched Russian isades of our town, which is now elevated 
to the dignity of a wooden fortress, you will be not a little 
sahoniahed oh their contents, for they contain neither the latest 





intelligence concerning the important military movements going 
forward, nor engrossing descriptions of the varied camp life here, 
but simply a few details on a very pleasing musical adventure. 

“You are aware how fond I always was of playing the organ. 
Well, one morning, at early mass, I had hardly finished the last 
note when an individual, who looked like a Ryssian general of 
high standing, addressed me very politely and requested : ‘that 
I would repeat the last fugue by Bach in E minor.’ ‘I very 
much regret, your Excellency,’ I said, in reply to his strange 
demand, ‘ that I can only fulfil your wish on condition of your 
honouring me with a visit at my own house.’—‘I should have 
done so, without your friendly invitation,’ he answered in a very 
courteous, though military tone. ‘I am Adjutant-General 
Schilder, and am excessively fond of classical German music. 
During a year that I spent in the Caucasus, I have sadly missed 
the performances I used to hear every week in St. Petersburg. 
I stop one day in Kuschau—invite all the musicians of the place 
to meet me. Of course you are the organist?’ On his learning that 
I was merely a dilettante, and son of the —— he immediately 
got me to introduce him to my father. h was followed by 
Beethoven, Beethoven by Mozart, Mozart by Mendelssohn, and 
so on. Schilder revelled with delight in my father’s fine musical 
library, and I could not make up my mind whether the General’s 
taste or his memory was the more wonderful. He was perfectly weil 
acquainted with the key and beginning of most classical quartets 
for stringed instruments. The plan proposed by him was soon 
execute Six Cossacks carried a fine piano, by Seuffert in 
Vienna, with all necessary adjuncts, to Schilder’s lodgings, 
whither we all proceeded in the evening. In obedience to his 
wish, we began with Haydn’s quartet in G (with the variations 
on the Kaiserlied—“ God save the Emperor”); this was followed 
by others of the same description, diversified occasionally by 
piano pieces and songs. Our good-natured host listened with a 
perfect air of devotion. During the pauses, however, he 
snatched up the real Italian viola, and extemporised on it in a 
sterling and excellent manner: he also played on the pianoforte 
very well. The conversation became much merrier and more 
unconstrained than you would fancy, over a capital bowl of 
punch. The General’s suite was composed of highly-educated 
German officers, and I remarked that several of them had studied 
the Hungarian language with great success. 

“Schilder is in the prime of manhood; tall, and strongly-knit. 
Since his wound, he supports himself on a stick. His whitened 
hair and thick moustache, however, form a contrast with his 
bearing and speech. His face is strongly marked and bony, 
while his quick eye and lofty forehead indicate as much intellect 
as energy. He speaks German quite as well as the officers of 
his suite. He was greatly pleased with the plaintive Hungarian 
national airs which I played him, and the stock of the music 
publishers here was immediately rifled and carried off to Russia, 
German and French papers of every shade were lying upon the 
table. The following day, Schilder paid us a visit, and thanked 
us heartily for the pleasure he had had the evening before. He 
could not tear himself away from the viola, but purchased it at 
a fair price.” 








THE ORGANIST FROHBERGER. 


Tue city of Halle, in Saxony, gave birth, in the course of one 
century, to three learned organists ; to Samuel Scheidt in 1587, 
to John James Frohberger in 1637, and to Handel in 1684. But 
the glory of the last obscured, and, quasi, stifled the fame of the 
two former. Samuel Scheidt is quite forgotten; the name of 
Handel is European. 

Frohberger seems to have been the harbinger of Handel. Like 
him he travelled through Germany, Italy, and land ; indi- 
cating to him beforehand, as it were, the way he had to follow; 
like him also, in his early years, rapid progress and precocious 
talents gained him the support of devoted protectors. But the 
parallel between them goes no further. Frohberger wasa profound 
organist, but his studies as well as his successes confined them- 
selves to the key-board. Handel was a great composer. It must 
be stated nevertheless of Handel, that in his music the composer 
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often betrays’ the organist. It is the organ with its powerful 
stops and its majestic sounds which formed the style of Handel. 
The organ requires serious studies ; the organist should be con- 
versant with all the contrivances of composition ; he must be 
endowed with a rich, ready, and glowing imagination; his 
fingers, with a manly strength, ought to possess pliancy and 
rapidity. The artist struggling with the organ is like an athléte ; 
let none imagine that the instrument yields freely its secret 
springs of harmony; one must wrestle them out from its 
bosom. But, when subdued, it repays abundantly the efforts 
put forth. It excites, it inebriates him who masters it; and, 
like a generous steed, it seems to inspire with a renewed ardour 
the intelligent hand by which it is subdued and ruled. Behold 
this silent organ, these motionless keys—the imprisoned air 
sleeps in the vast receptacle. But let a skilful hand press upon the 
keys,and open away to the quickening breath—suddenly, harmony 
bursts and bounds through: a magnificent edifice arises; grave 
and profound voices sustain, upon their wide bases, the highest 
tones of the scale; while other sounds fill up the void, and con- 
nect these voices, separated by so immense a distance. The agile 
keys move rapidly; the air, docile and quick as thought, runs 
through all the tubes, and escapes with a song! Chords succeed 
each other, as tide succeeds tide; the church is filled with 
surging tones, As, in a clear night, the immense canopy of 
heaven is studded with countless stars, so, when hearing the 
organ, we fancy we see the sounds escape from every tube, and, 
mysteriously made visible, scintillate at the top of the vaults, 
and sparkle like a firmament of stars amid the arches! The 
multitude standing within the vast edifice are stirred as they 
are penetrated by these sounds; while the organist, moved by 
his own inspiration, himself thrills at the harmonies created by 
the pressure of his own fingers. 

e are conversant with harmony now-a-days; but the com- 
posers who lived almost two centuries since were also familiar 
with it. Our organ builders are skilful, but theirs were not 
less qualified than ours: the organs were excellent and the per- 
formers learned men. Mere boys, well qualified in other respects, 
and born in a country wherein music is, so to speak, entailed 
with the blood, contemplating from early years these beautiful 
instruments, proved shortly profound harmonists ; and the music 
which they created afterward was grave, serious, and vigorous. 
The organ, on the other hand, is itself a severe master ; every 
fault in it becomes signal, and falls heavily upon the sinner; one 
false note is a chastisement! The old composers, consequently, 
were robust musicians. Their successors displayed more grace- 
fulness, but less strength ; more wit, but less energy; they were 
trained at the pianoforte. 

John James Frohberger, born in Halle in 1637, was a disciple 
of that vigorous school. His father, a chanter in the church of 
St. Maurice, conducted his musical education, and taught him 
singing, the harpsichord, and organ. ° The Swedish ambassador 
in Vienna, passing through Halle, and chancing to hear the 
young artist, was struck with his beautiful voice, with his 
expressive singing, and his precocious skill on both instruments. 
He directly proposed to take him to Vienna with him, and to 
introduce him to the Emperor Ferdinand III. Both father and 
son acceded to the proposal joyfully. Arrived in Vienna, the 
ambassador, according to promise, introduced to the Emperor 
the Saxon youth, who was not yet fifteen years of age. The 
Emperor found him worthy of his protection, and desired that 
he should finish a training so auspiciously commenced. 

There lived in Rome, at that time, a master of high repute, 
Geronimo Frescobaldi. This master, the most illustrious of that 
period, was attached to the most celebrated church in Christen- 
dom ; he was the organist of St. Peter; and on the day when he 
entered upon his office, more than twenty thousand people had 
come from all parts of Italy, and thronged the immense church. 
Such was the illustrious master to whom Ferdinand III. en- 
trusted his young protégé; who set out immediately for Rome, 
pensioned bythe Emperor. After a three years’ instruction and 
patient training, Frescobaldi had nothing more to teach his 
disciple. “Go,” said he, “return to Vienna; bear back to your 
country the fruit of your studies.” Frohberger left Rome in 1655 





went through France, sojourned in Paris for some time, and \ 


afterwards in Dresden, and arrived in Vienna, rich with a genius 
now fully developed. His travels were not useless to him. At 
Dresden the Elector heard and applauded him. In Paris he had 
become acquainted with the musicians most in renown: he had 
even adapted to the harpsichord new ornaments which a cele- 
brated lute performer, Denis Gautier, surnamed Denis the Old, 
had brought into fashion. What a glory for the lute, and for 
Denis the Old! 

Paris at that time had no lyric theatre. The Italian singers 
that Mazarin had called to France in 1647, to perform Les 
Amours d’ Hercule, by Cavalli, had not been very successful, and 
had departed long since. Lulli had not yet obtained from Louis 
XIV. the privilege ofan opera. Nevertheless, music was much 
cultivated, and people played on the lute and the theorbo. 

There existed at that period in France a certain most benign 
and innocent sovereignty: a sovereignty to which the King of 
France himself granted the privilege, and of which he had not to 
fear the encroachments: rt yet its power was unlimited and 
uncontrolled. This sovereignty was solely and entirely musical: 
and the man assuming it was called the King of the Violins. 
This despotic king, whose seeptre was a bow, reigned, ruled, and 
played on the violin—poorly enough, in all probability. Ac- 
cording to his letters patent, he had to travel through France 
for the purpose of establishing bodies of violin players in every 
province: and granted letters of violin mastership at the rate of 
ten pounds. Thus, for the sum of ten pounds, one was declared a 
licensed violinist. It appears that the number of violin amateurs 
was very large ; and the /ouis pouring fast into the purse of the 
king of the violins, he realized a pretty good sum of reads b 

History has not transmitted to us all the deeds of these kings ; 
but it saved some of them from oblivion. Amongst them Lulli 
stands first, although he did not bear the illustrious title, At the 
age of nineteen, having been commissioned to lead and train the 
small band of twenty-four violins of Louis XIV., he really be- 
came king of the violins. He exhibited the utmost attention, 
showing great diligence in the education of these young artists, 
whom he used to call his children. Yet he never hesitated to 
break a violin on the head of one of those beloved children, 
if he deemed it necessary to make an example of him. 
Under such a paternal training, the school could not fail to 
thrive. The art of violin playing was in some respects in its 
infancy. The high tones were, at that time, undiscovered 
musical regions, and long after that period, inspired the or- 
chestra with a kind of terror. Old amateurs still remember 
when the performers were struck with fright at the discovery 
of a Con the # string. “ Beware of the o1" said the fright- 
ened leader of the orchestra in a low whisper ; and the inaus- 
picious hint ran through the ranks of the band as an admonition 
to look for this monster. Our skilful artists now ascend like 
daring @ronauts to an atmosphere of music to which they have 
accustomed themselves, and of which our ancestors had not even 
a thought. 

Meantime, Frohberger, whom we left in Vienna, was now 
eighteen years of age, already celebrated, ranking among the 
first and beloved by the Emperor who treated him kindly, and 
had given him the office of court-organist. 

F. Hatevy, 
(To be continued.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IGNOR GIULIO REGONDI has removed to 22, 
Manchester-street, Manchester-square, 


O THE MUSICAL WORLD,—A Gentleman with a 

beautiful tenor voice (Tenore Robusto) who has studied under the 

first Masters in Italy, is open to an engagement to sing at Private or 
Public Concerts. Address by letter, to Canto, 138, Oxford-street. 


EW PHILHARMONIC SOOIETY.—In answer to 

many inquiries, Subscribers are respectfully informed that the 

Concerts for the Fourth Season will commence in March next, : 201, 
Regent-street, 
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(CONCERTS or ENTERTAINMENTS in the PRO- 

VINCES.—Mr. Jonny BuaGrove (late Manager of Mr. John 
Parry’s Entertainment) will be happy to undertake the arrangement and 
management of any musical tours in the ensuing Autumn and Winter. 
All applications to be addressed to Mr. John Blagrove, 71, Mortimer- 
street, Cavendish-square. 


RCHESTRINA FOR SALE.—A very fine Mahogany 

6 octave Orchestrina, in excellent condition, comprising Pianoforte, 

Seraphin, Flageolet, Bells, Triangle and Drum. ‘The instrument in size 

and appearance resembles a Cabinet Pianoforte, has been very little used, 

and will be sold a bargain. To be seen at Campbell, Ransford, and Co.’s, 
Music Warehouse, 53, New Bond-street, 


HE ROYAL MAGNETIC PAGE-TURNER,—An 
extraordinary novelty for the musical world. These clever instru- 
ments turn over the leaves of music for the performer, preventing 
interruption. ‘The public are invited to view them at the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution ; the Royal Panopticon; and, at the Patentees, 
Druce and Co., 68, Baker-street. Price for Harps, 17s, 6d., Pianos, 21s., 
submitted to the Queen, see Court Circular, 17th July. 


ILITARY MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. — Militia 
Regiments or parties joining Bands, and in want of Instruments, 
Music, or a Band Master, are invited to apply to Messrs. BOOSEY anp 
SONS, 28, Holles-street, Military Instrument Manufacturers, and Music 
Publishers to her Majesty’s Army and the Hon. E. I. C.’s Service. The 
high character of their Instruments and Journals for Reed and Brass 
Bands are acknowledged throughout the Army.—-A Register kept of the 
most experienced Band Masters. 


Bo208es NEW MODEL CORNET-A-PISTONS. 

Price Seven Guineas. In calling attention to a new and very 
beautiful model Cornet-a-Piston which Messrs. Boosey and Sons have 
lately completed, they would beg to observe that, with the assist- 
ance of the most able professors in London, they have succeeded in 
uniting in this instrument a perfect intonation with a clear, rich, and 
brilliant tone never before attained to such perfection in the cornet-a- 
piston. It can, further, be played without effort, even by one inex- 
perienced in the use of brass instruments. BOOSEY and SONS, 
Holles-street, Military Instrument Manufacturers and Music Publishers 
to Her Majesty’s Army, and the Honourable East India Company’s 
Service, &e. 


RUDALL ROSE, CARTE, and CO., 100, NEW BOND 
STREET, LONDON, have the honour of announcing that they 
have been appointed the Sole Agents in Great Britain for the Sale of the 
SAX-CORNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX-HORNS, and all other Brass 
Military Instruments invented and manufactured by M. Adolphe Sax, to 
whom was awarded the only Council Medal of the Great Exhibition for 
Military Instruments in Brass, a list of which, with the prices, may be 
had on application, post free. It will be seen from this list, that M. Sax’s 
Instruments can now be supplied direct from his own Manufactory, 
at a price not higher than the numerous imitations of them. 


HE SAXOPHONE,—Rupatt, Ross, Carrs, and Co., 
100, New Bond-street, sole agents in this country for M. Sax’s 
military instruments, in addition to a large stock of Sax Horns, Sax 
Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have just received a great variety 
of soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax’s new and beautiful-toned instru- 
ments, the Saxophone. “These new instruments (brass and played by 
a reed), possess a charm equal to the originality of their tone, and they 
carry to the highest degree of perfection, la voix expressive.” — Report 
of Jurors, Great Exhibition. 























EPAIRS of STRINGED, REED, and BRASS MUSI- 
CAL INSTRUMENTS. — Messrs. Boosey and Sons beg to 
announce to the musical profession and the public, that, to enable them 
to execute repairs in the best ible manner, they have recently engaged 
from Germany one of the most skilful European artisans to superintend 
this department, and who thoroughly understands the mechanism of 
Musical Instruments of every description and model. Parties, therefore, 
intrusting the most valuable instruments to Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 
may rely upon their being treated with a care and efficiency unequalled 
in London, Boosey and Sons, Musical Instrument Manufacturers, 
28, Holles-strect, 





MILITARY BANDS—REED AND BRASS, 


BOOSE’S MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRU- 
® MENTS.—Mgssrs. BOOSEY & SONS, in submitting to 
the Army and the Musical Public a few of the latest improve- 
ments in the above CELEBRATED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
beg to return their sincere thanks for the patronage so liberally 
bestowed on their establishment; and to assure those who have 
not hitherto honoured them with their commands, that their unde- 
viating principle of business is to manufacture instruments of the 
very best description only. By this means, Boosey and Sons trust 
to ensure the permanent patronage of their friends. A fair and 
moderate price is fixed on every Instrument, CLARIONETS,— 
Either of Cocoa-wood or Grenadille, with 13 German Silver Keys; of 
Box-wood, with 13 Brass ditto; or of German Silver, with 13 Keys of the 
same metal. The whole of these comprise every new improvement. 
FLUTES AND PICCOLOS.—In the usual keys, for Amateurs or 
Military purposes, either of Cocoa or Box-wood, with German Silver 
or Brass Keys, and every new improvement. FIFES (Boosé’s Im- 
proved).—Either of Cocoa or Box-wood, with 4 German Silver or Brass 
Keys. BASSOONS.—The new French Model, of Maple-wood, with 
16 Brass, or German Silver Keys. BOOSE’S UNRIVALLED COR- 
NET-A-PISTONS.—The great success that has attended the introduction 
of Boosé’s new patent Cornet, and the many flattering testimonials the 
beauty of the model and the exceeding richness of its tone have called 
forth, have induced the manufacturers to extend the improvements still 
further, and they have now the pleasure of announcing, that they have suc- 
cceded in adjusting to the same model, the Rotary Cylinder Action. By 
means of this beautiful and light action, the most rapid passages can be 
executed with marvellous quickness and dexterity. Price, with Valves, 7 
Guineas, with the new Rotary Cylinder Action, 9 Guineas. Either instru- 
ment strongly Electro-plated (equal to Silver), 2 Guineas extra, COR- 
NETTO SOPRANO, in D or E flat (for Brass Band); VALVE TRUM- 
PETS, Althorns (Barytone), with Three Valves in B Flat, E Flat, or F. 
EUPHONIONS (Bass), in B Flat or C, with Four Valves. BOMBAR- 
DONS (Bass) in E Flat, or F, with Four Valves. All these Instruments 
can be had either with Valves or the new Rotary Cylinder Action. The 
Althorns are made on two models— either with Bell up or forward. The 
Euphonion is a new Valve Instrument, infinitely superior to, and rapidly 
superseding the Ophicleide. FRENCH HORNS either with Three Valves, 
or on an entirely new model, with the Rotary Cylinder Action. These 
Horns, Boosey & Sons can with confidence recommend as superior to any 
yet supplied to the Profession. Better cannot be made.—TROMBONES, 
Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Inthe usual Keys, either with Slides, Valves, or the 
new Rotary Cylinder Action. The Valve Trombone may be had either with 
the Bell up or forward.—THE NEW ROTARY CYLINDER ACTION. 
With this action, which is exceedingly light, the most rapid passage may 
be executed with marvellous dexterity and quickness. It is, further, more 
simple and much stronger than any patent actions that have hitherto 
been made.—VALVE, OR FIELD BUGLE, in B flat or C. Bya 
simple contrivance, the valves of this instrument may be detached at 
pleasure, and placed in a small leather case, and the instrument remains 
an ordinary Field Bugle—OPHICLEIDES, in B fiat or C, with 10 or 
11 Keys. Cavalry Trumpets, Turkish Crescents, Triangles, Military 
Tombourines, Drum Heads, Reeds, Music Stands, Music Paper, and 
every requisite for a Reed, Brass, or String Band—DRUMS (BASS), 
Boosé’s Improved, of Brass. The advantages in these over Wooden 
Drums, are, an infinitely superior tone and great durability, without any 
increase in weight. Boosey & Sons have received the most flattering 
testimonials from the many Regiments they have supplied with these 
Drums, both at home and abroad. Tenor and Side Drums, also of 
Brass.—_BASS DRUM STICKS. Boosey & Sons have succeeded in 
manufacturing a Drum Stick of an entirely New Material, which re- 
quires no covering, and will last for TEN OR TWENTY YEARS, and 
thus a remedy is provided for the constant expense of re-covering Drum 
Sticks. The Regimental Facings, and. other colours, -being tastefully 
introduced, render this Drum Stick an exceedingly handsome appendage 
to the Drum, ' 
BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles-street, Musical Instrument Manu- 
facturers and Music Publishers to the Army. | 





EW GALOP.—A magnificent Portrait of Sir Charles 

NAPIER, embellishes the title page of “The Baltic Galop,” by 
Albert Wagner, price 29, 6d, Published by Boogey and Sons, 28, 
Holles-street, 
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OUND AND WHITE TEETH are not only indis- 
pensably requisite to a pleasing exterior in both sexes, but they are 
peculiarly appreciated through life as highly conducive to health and 
longevity. Among the various preparations offered for the purpose, 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Peart DentiFrice, stands unrivalled in 
its capability of embellishing, purifying, and preserving the teeth to the 
latest period of life. Prepared from Oriental Herbs with unusual care, 
transmitted to this country at great expense, this unique compound will 
be found to eradicate all tartar and concretions, and impart a pearl-like 
whiteness to the enamelled surface, remcve spots of incipient decay, 
render the gums firm and red,-fix the teeth firmly in their sockets, and 
from its' aromatic influence impart sweetness and purity to the breath.— 
Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Caution.—The words “RoWLANDs’ OponTo” are on the Label, and 
“A, Rowzanp & Sons, 20, Hatton Garden,” engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp affixed on each box. 

Sold by them, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


ERDI’S IL TROVATORE.—The complete Opera. 
Price 21s. s. ¢ 
. Coro e Cavatina, B. 





Di due figli vivea padre beato , 
Mori di paura un servo del conte ... 
Tacea la notte placida 5 be 
Deserto sulla terra = 
Infida qual voce ae 
Vedi! le fosche notturne spoglic 
Stride la vampa se Pe 
Mesta e Ja tua canzon ose - ous ade ve 
Condotta ell’ era in ceppi ... e Scena e Racconto, MS. 
Mal reggendo all’ aspro assalt er Scena e Duetto, MS. e T. 
Tl balen del suo sorriso se ‘ ... Scena ed Aria, Bar. 
Ah se I’ error t’ ingombra ies see Coro ... wee 
Degg’ io volgermi a quei .., se oF: ede oop 
E deggio e posso crederlo ... 
Or co dadi ma fra poco 
Giorni poveri vivea met a 
Ah si ben mio coll’ essere io tuo sg. me Scena ed Aria, T. 
D’ amor sull’ ali rosée oF ie és Scena ed Aria, S. 
Qual voce! come! tu donna? Scena e Duetto, S. e Bar. 
Sem’ amiancor... ie Duettino, MS. e T. 
Parlar non vuoi? ... . Scena e Terzettino, 8. MS. e T. 
Ti scosta! non respingermi Scena finale, S. MS. T. e Bar. 

BOOSEY and SONS, 28, Holles-street. 
ee 
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La Donna é mobile 


. Scena e Cavatina, 8. 

ash ... Scena e Romanza, T. 

Scena e Terzetto, S. T. e Bar. 

os Coro di Zingari 

me Canzone, MS, 
Coro 


. 
~ 
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. 
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oj Agia vaso 
Terzetto, MS. B. e Bar. 
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J. B, CHATTERTON. 
OBERTHOUR, 

Trois Mélodies Religieuses ... nee ace ove oo 

Au Bord de la Mer: Nocturne pis ase ves ove 

Trois Morceaux caractéristiques: The Nun’s Prayer—The 
Gondolier—The Soldier’s Delight RY ee ea, 

Sketches from Nature and Poetry—1, The Gipsy Girl; 
2. The Troubadour; 3. The Blind Girl oe 

Eugenia: Etude oe aoe nee ots eas “6 

Cradle Song: Mélodie 

Goria’s Etude de Concert 

La Berceuse: Sketch .., aod 

La Belle Nuit: do. .., vee 


THOMAS, 
La Consolation eee vee 

Adieu, my Native Country! .., 

The Tear: Romance oes 

Spring: Characteristic Morceau 

Le Matin: Impromptu 
Le Soir: Impromptu.., 
Four Recreations, 4 Nos. 
First Concerto 
Adieu de Salzbourg .., 
Autumn: Impromptu 
Summer: do 
The Parting ,., 


one 
eee 


GODEFROID. 
Danse des Sylphes ,,, vee . ” eee 


BOOSEY and SONS, 28, Holles Street. 


NIGNOR CAMPANA.—Messrs. Boosty and Sons beg 
to announce the publication of Four new Italian Arias, &e,, by Faro 
Campana. 28, Holles-street, July 29th, 
EW SONG: “THE STRANGER MAIDEN,”— 
German words by ScHILLER, with an English translation by 
J. H. Mertvag, Esq. The Music composed by F. WEBER, Organist at 
Her Majesty’s German Chapel, St. James’s Palace. Price 2s, 6u. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., Regent-street. 


RENCH OPERAS.—Boosey and Sons have always in 

stock the most popular Italian, German, and French Operas, in 

small 8vo (Paris editions), varying in price from 7s. to 18s. . 28, Holles- 
street. 


4) XCELSIOR : Song.— Words by Lonerettow, Music by 
Miss M. Linpsgy. Finely illustrated, 2s. 6d. “The theme is 
tenderly and powerfully conceived. It is an exquisite lyric.’”—See Eliza 
Cook’s Journal, June 17. London: Robert Cocks and Co., New 
Burlington-street, Music publishers to the Queen. 


FADING AWAY: Song.—Written and Composed by 

Miss ANNE Fricker. 2s. “There is a touching sentiment in this 
songquite removed from triteness, The air and the words seem to have 
been born together, so well are they matched.”—2Hliza Cook’s Journal. 


prota IN ABSENCE: Canzonet.—Composed by 

Epmunp B. Harper, Price 2s. “Is a most charming Can- 
zonet, and so captivated are we by it, that we have been deaf to the 
wishes of a particular friend who has positively asked for it. The melody 
is purely beautiful, and must charm all who hear it.’—Zliza Cook's 
Journal. 


L{AMILTON and the PLANOFORTE,—ASixty-two large 

music folio pages, Price 4s. Hamunron’s “ Modern Instructions 
for the Pianoforte,” 59th Edition, newly revised and greatly enlarged, 
by Cart Czgrny, pupil of Beethoven. Also Hammron’s “ Modern 
Instructions for Singing,” large music folio, 5s. London: Robert Cocks 
and Co., New Burlington-street, and of all Music-sellers. 


RCHESTRAL MUSIC.—BOOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL 

JOURNAL is published every month, and includes the best 

German, French, and English Dance Music. Price 5s. each Number, or 
30s. per annum. A list of Contents on application. 


ILITARY MUSIC—BOOSES MILITARY 
JOURNAL (for Reed Band) is published on the 15th of each 





























Month, and contains every New Opera, and Dance Music, and Songs. 


"| Price 15s. each Number, or £6 6s. per annum. A list of Contents on 


application. 


RASS-BAND MUSIC.—BOOSES BRASS-BAWD 
JOURNAL (for a Band of any size) is published every month, 





"| price 5s, each Number, or £2 2s. per annum. It includes Dance Music, 
_| Marches, Songs, and Operatic Melodies. A list of Contents.on application. 


BOOSEY and SONS, 28, Holles Street. 





UST PUBLISHED.—Cuartrs Ever’s CHANSONS 
D’AMOUR pour le PIANO. s. d, 
No. 1.—Turquie _... eee eae 
x 2.—Provence ite oie 
» 3.—Russie ads ies bes 
», 4.—Suisse a ay. A) oer a 
Complete, handsomely bound, illustrated, gilt edges, 6s. 
. EWER and CO., 390, Oxford-street. 
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"| Published by Jouy Boosky, of 27, Notting Hill Square, in the parish of 


Kensington, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28; Holles Street. Sold 
also by ALLEN, Warwick Lane; VICKERS, Holywell Street. Agents: 
for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, Edinburgh; for Ireland, H. Bussexx, 
Dublin; and all Publishers. 
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